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SOCIOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE POLITICS. 


Those of us who had the good fortune to hear the inaugural 
lectures of Professors Hobhouse and Westermarck on the 17th 
December last will probably remember how wisely cautious both 
Professors were in the matter of offering definitions of Sociology. 
Professor Hobhouse indeed implied that Sociology is a science which 
has the whole social life of man as its sphere ; and Professor Wester- 
marck went so far as to say that Sociology might be regarded as the 
science of social phenomena; but I recollect very well that Professor 
Hobhouse suggested—at any rate as regards any more elaborate 
definition—that there might be at least as many definitions as 
there were sociologists in the room. Later, in the Editorial with 
which the first number of our ‘ Sociological Review ’’ opens, 
Professor Hobhouse gave us another compact formula, namely 
that Sociology is the science of society. The social life, he 
explained, constitutes a distinct field for investigation in the 
scientific spirit. 

To such a terse formula as the science of social phenomena 
I take no exception. It is analogous to the definition of juris- 
prudence as the science of positive law. But though fully 
conscious of the difficulties and dangers of definitions—more 
especially of such as may be premature—I have found it necessary, 
for the purposes of the present paper, to attempt a somewhat 
more detailed definition—or, if you will—description of Sociology. 
I have noted as very weighty the remarks of Professor L. Stein 
of the University of Berne that ‘‘ definitions do not anticipate 
sciences, but they succeed them,”’ and that ‘‘ what Sociology is 
in need of to-day is not a definition but a programme.”’ It is, 
however, the main object of the present paper to suggest that 
the study of Comparative Politics should be admitted as part 
of the programme of this Society. It seems, therefore, inevitable 
that I should explain with, I hope, sufficient clearness what 
meaning I attach to the term Sociology; but I hope it will be 
understood that the definition I am about to suggest is devised 
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for the purposes of this paper only and is, of course, open to 
continuous revision as the science of Sociology extends. 

Amongst the steps which I have taken to enable me to arrive 
at some conclusion which I could venture to lay before this 
Society was an examination of the three volumes of our papers 
published for 1904, 1905 and 1906. I have found there a rather 
amusing confirmation of what Professor Hobhouse told us in his 
inaugural lecture about the great diversity of opinions entertained 
as to the meaning of Sociology. In these three volumes I marked 
no less than sixty-one passages containing either a definition of 
Sociology or a description of its aim. It is true that in a few 
of these cases a writer or speaker either repeats himself or expresses 
concurrence with some one else; but speaking generally there are 
different shades, at least, of meaning in almost every passage and 
in many cases the views expressed are widely divergent and wholly 
irreconcilable. I have attempted to group them under various 
heads but an account of this attempt is not really necessary for 
my present purpose. I will only say that the definition | would 
ask you to adopt—tentatively and for the matter in hand only— 
is derived, with certain differences, from one framed by Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson, of the University of Aberdeen, on the basis 
of the definition of biology. It is this:—Sociology is the 
scientific study of the origin, development, structure, functions, 
and decay of the ideas and institutions of mankind in successive 
stages of society. 

With the exception of those who may regard Sociology as 
the systematic elaboration of social and political ideals, I suppose 
almost every one would admit that this definition is sufficiently 
wide. It is, I think, consistent—except that it does not include 
the future as to which I shall have more to say below—with a 
description of Sociology given by Professor Hobhouse on the 
occasion of the able address by the late Dr. J. H. Bridges; and 
it seems to me quite in harmony with the official prospectus of 
this Society. 

On several points it goes beyond the definition of Professor 
Thomson. First, I include decay—noticed in our official prospectus 
—which his definition omits. Not to speak of survivals—of 
customs or institutions which outlast their purposes or are applied 
to purposes for which they were not designed, the whole course 
of history is strewn with the wrecks of republics, kingdoms and 
empires. Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, the kingdom of the Hebrews, 
Greece, great Rome herself, the empire of Charlemagne, the feudal 
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and absolute monarchies of Western Europe, Mexico, Peru, the 
Delhi empire, the empire of Napoleon I.; with every one of these 
names is linked a fall or a decline and fall, a dissolution accom- 
plished before our day, but leaving in every case some message, 
often a most pregnant one, for the students of the evolution of 
humanity. Secondly, I have added ideas to institutions, not 
merely because every institution has its subjective side, but mainly 
because the rudiments of social growth are first discernible in 
myth no less than in custom; in custom because it is the mother 
of all institutions; in myth because it is the wild imaginings and 
childish guesses and tales of primitive folk which later on are 
superseded by religion and philosophy. If we omit ideas we 
omit imagination, we omit religion and philosophy themselves, we 
close our doors to the theory of a dynamic psychology of the race. 
Thirdly, I refer expressly to the successive stages of society because 
the doctrine of evolution—I do not mean biological evolution in 
particular, but evolution in the widest sense of the term—seems to 
me to be the mainspring of Sociology, and we study the progress, 
and, as I have said, the decay, of phases of society in the hope 
that in the examination of their history the laws of their evolution 
will be disclosed. 

After this somewhat elaborate explanation of a definition of 
Sociology it would be unconscionable to weary you with a definition 
of politics. I need hardly say that the politics of which I have to 
speak are not those of the daily press and the House of Commons. 
We have not to discuss the Licensing and Education Bills, the 
problem of unemployment, or old age pensions, or even matters 
of foreign policy—the Anglo-Russian agreement, the treatment 
of Macedonia or the Congo State. I am far from saying that none 
of these matters have sociological aspects; the contrary is true of 


every one of them. As Professor Hobhouse, in his Editorial, 


reminded us, the muse of Sociology never ceases to murmur: 
‘**Homo sum, nihil humani alienum a me puto.’’ But my 


concern to-night is with the politics not of the politician but of the 
philosopher. There was no passage in Professor Hobhouse’s 
singularly able and fruitful Editorial that I read with greater 
satisfaction than that in which he said that our Journal will 
approach questions of living interest without party bias, and will 
endeavour to show that they can be approached in a scientific spirit. 
Were party to invade the discussions of this Society the first result 
would be that it would put science to flight. To what extent I may 
depart from the accepted signification of the term politics in political 
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philosophy, or—if you will—political science, will sufficiently appear 
asI goon. Here I will only say that I agree with Prof. Hobhouse 
in his remark made in the Editorial to which I have several times 
referred, that hitherto political philosophy closely resembles general 
philosophy in its method. The particular branch of politics with 
which I am now concerned—Comparative Politics—demands 
another method: the method of science. If we seek the guidance 
of Comparative Politics we do not enter on the direct quest of any 
ideal. We do not aim at determining the ends of civil society. 
We do not assume states of nature which never existed except in 
the imagination of philosophers and of those who accepted for a 
gospel the superstitions which they were taught; we do not invent 
social contracts which never were and never could have been made. 
In this study ours is the humbler, but as I at least believe, more 
promising, task of investigating with laborious conscientiousness 
the actual facts of political evolution. 

The origin of Comparative Politics in one sense of the 
expression, is the same as the origin of Comparative Jurisprudence. 
In 1871, in the first of his lectures on Village Communities in the 
East and West, Maine observed :—‘‘ The enquiry upon which we 
are engaged can only be said to belong to Comparative Juris- 
prudence if the word ‘Comparative’ be used as it is used in such 
expressions as ‘Comparative Philology’ and ‘Comparative 
Mythology.’ We shall examine a number of parallel phenomena 
with the view of establishing, if possible, that some of them are 
related to one another in the order of historical succession. I 
think,’’ he continued, ‘“‘I may venture to affirm that the 
Comparative Method which has already been fruitful of such 
wonderful results, is not distinguishable in some of its applications 
from the Historical Method. We take a number of contemporary 
facts, ideas, and customs,”’ (note, please, that Maine includes ideas) 
‘* and we infer the past form of those facts, ideas, and customs not 
only from historical records of that past form, but from examples 
of it which have not yet died out of the world, and are still to be 
found in it.’’ Two and a half years later Freeman, in his valuable 
book on Comparative Politics, referring, as Maine had done, to 
Comparative Philology and Comparative Mythology, noted the 
birth of a third science, the offspring, he asserted, of the two 
earlier sciences, which applied the Comparative Method directly 
to the growth of culture itself, the object of research being the 
nature and origin of the customs, the social institutions, the religious 
ceremonies of the different nations of the earth. This third science, 
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he said, still lacked a name, and he added: ‘‘ Let us hope that a 
name may be found for it, if not—which may be hopeless—within 
the stores of our own mother-tongue, yet at least within the range of 
the foreign words which have been already coined. It would be a 
pity if a line of inquiry which has brought to light so much, and 
from which so much more may be looked for, should end by 
cumbering the dictionary with some fresh word of new and 
barbarous formation.’’ It appears from a note appended to the 
text that the barbarism of which he had so acute a fear was the now 
well-known and generally accepted term Sociology. 

Freeman held that the establishment of the Comparative 
Method was the greatest achievement of his time, marking one of 
the great stages in the development of the human mind—a stage at 
least as great and memorable as the revival of Greek and Latin 
learning. He acknowledges his obligations to Max Miiller, Maine, 
G. H. Waitz and—very particularly—Mr. Tylor; but I cannot find 
in his Comparative Politics any trace of acquaintance with Comte, 
Darwin, Huxley or Spenser. I agree with Freeman that there was 
an immense intellectual advance in the last half of last century—an 
advance which, in those subjects at least with which I am concerned 
as a member of this Society, | should say was without parallel. 
But I do not think that anyone would now single out the discovery 
or use of the Comparative Method as the preponderating impetus in 
that advance. That Method has been a part only of a more general 
process traceable from an earlier date. The new light has spread 
somewhat gradually so that in the early seventies there was many 
a man of eminence who had not felt its glow. For my part, | 
would ascribe the dawn now perceptible in our mental sky—not 
indeed to the doctrine of evolution itself, for that was not new, but 
first to the vastly extended application of that doctrine under the 
stimulus of Darwinism, and, secondly, to the application—advo- 
cated already by Comte in the thirties—of the methods of science 
to the interpretation of the social and political history of mankind. 

It is not only in their origin that there is a resemblance 
between Comparative Politics and Comparative Jurisprudence. 
Many points of similarity are to be expected because the field 
of Comparative Politics, though wide enough to include outlying 
regions of primitive custom where no state has yet been formed, 
and despotic states possessing, in the popular sense, no constitution, 
still in what I may call its inmost ring, coincides with the field 
of constitutional law. In the term Comparative Politics I must 
distinguish three separate meanings, related to each other in 
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historical order, <nd all significant for the purposes of Sociology. 
Each of these distinctions is equally applicable to Comparative 
Jurisprudence, and in that science also their historical order is 
the same. When we compare the political institutions of various 
nations, races and times, what is the immediate object which we 
propose to ourselves and, in order to attain that object how do 
we limit the range of our inquiries? You will remember that 
Austin identifies Comparative Jurisprudence with general juris- 
prudence which he contrasts with merely national bodies of law 
and practically limits to a philosophy dealing with the various 
legal principles common to the ample and mature systems of 
refined, that is, of highly civilised, communities. Similarly Mr. 
Bryce says of one form of Comparative Jurisprudence that it 
has ‘‘a palpably practical aim. It sets out by ascertaining and 
examining the rules actually in force in modern civilised countries, 
and proceeds to show by what means these rules deal with 
problems substantially the same in those countries.’’ A very 
large part of the work of the Society of Comparative Legislation 
has the same object—the comparison of the laws of civilised 
countries at the present time. Now Comparative Politics may 
be treated in precisely the same way. In sociological discussion 
we may call this method statical. It is statical as applied to 
modern civilised communities though, of course, the statical 
method may be applied to any community or set of communities 
at any stage of development that may be selected. The application 
of this method in Comparative Politics to civilised communities 
may or may not be purely scientific. If it is purely scientific it 
possesses some conspicuous advantages. The evidence which 
may be examined is extraordinarily abundant, a great deal of it 
is readily accessible; doubts can be cleared up by communication 
with the living men who know. Modern civilised countries alone 
have reached what is as yet the last chapter in the natural history 
of mankind; and we may reasonably turn to them if we desire 
light on the actual or probable contents of the preceding pages. 
Those communities which have passed through the greatest 
number of stages, including the latest stages, in the long journey 
from savagery through barbarism to civilisation will assuredly 
still bear in their living frames many survivals of their past. 
Moreover their records will be found to state the essential problem 
of Sociology which is, How did the modern institutions of our 
time and civilisation come to be what they are? The examination 
of modern societies with excursions, I admit, into historical 
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research, has much scientific value; but it is most difficult to keep 
such an inquiry within the bounds of science. To say nothing 
of the bias which is almost inseparable from the estimate of any 
current facts, there is naturally a nearly irrepressible eagerness to 
seize upon the results of such an inquiry for philosophical, 
ethical and practical purposes and to make the immediate purpose 
not to discover facts, and to settle their classification and causes and 
relation to evolutionary processes, but, by the elaboration of general 
theories, new or old, or even by direct imitation, to improve our 
own political institutions or those of our neighbours or those of 
the world at large. 

The other two forms of Comparative Politics of which I wish to 
speak may both be described as dynamic, but one of them is 
primarily limited to the affiliation of institutions, while the other, 
though it does not neglect affiliation, has a far wider horizon 
embracing not only political institutions which are derived by what 
I may call direct descent from rudiments common to the group, but 
all the political institutions of mankind whatever their origin, 
whatever the course of their development. As in biology we may 
examine the growth of a particular species or, on the examination 
of many species, arrive at biological laws, so one dynamic form of 
Comparative Politics investigates the political institutions of a 
group of races, say the Greeks, the Romans and the Teutons, while 
the other dynamic form, restricted in its operation only by the 
amount and character of the evidence available, searches alike in 
the historic and the prehistoric record and in the facts of modern 
life for indications of those laws of growth which, if we are right 
in holding that human society is no exception in the system of 
nature, must, with the advance of science, become more and more 
clearly discernible as the laws originating, transforming and com- 
pleting throughout the ages the mass of political phenomena at 
large. 

I have referred to these three forms of Comparative Politics, the 
Statical limited to civilised communities, the first dynamic or 
affiliative form, and the second dynamic or purely evolutionary 
form, in order to remind you in a summary way of the contents 
and range of the science. But it would be inconsistent with past 
practice, and, much worse than that, a piece of useless pedantry, 
to insist on the rigid separation of these forms or methods in the 
practical work of investigation. Take, for instance, such a book 
as that of Professor John W. Burgess, of Columbia College, on 
Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law. On the 
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whole, it is an illustration of the statical method limited in the way 
I have described. In treating Comparative Constitutional Law he 
selects the constitutions of Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany and France, and limits himself to these, and includes in 
his reasons for this course that these are the most important States 
in the world and that their constitutions represent substantially all 
the species of constitutions which have as yet been developed. His 
aim is an ethical one—to lay down principles of public law ; and— 
quite unscientifically, though not necessarily unphilosophically— 
he excludes the less perfect systems, disregards the less important 
States, and passes by those which, in his opinion, are not typical. 
Nevertheless, his examination of the several constitutions to which 
he confines his book is largely historical; and this for the obvious 
reason that it is practically impossible to give an_ intelligible 
account of the present condition of such complex organisations 
as the constitutions of great countries without some reference to 
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their past. 

The well-known work of Bluntschli—The Theory of the State— 
marks the transition—in his case, I think, an unconscious transition 
—between the old political philosophy—very justly described by 
Professor Hobhouse as one of the roots of Sociology—and 
Comparative Politics in the scientific sense of the term. Bluntschli 
regards Political Science as the science of the conditions, nature 
and development of the State. But what is the State? Compara- 
tive Politics considered as a branch of Sociology, is concerned not 
with any ideal conception of the State, but with the political 
institutions of all times and races upon which the searchlight of 
modern inquiry can be brought to bear. Bluntschli says that 
General Political Science rests upon a universal conception of the 
State: but he adds on the very next page ‘‘ Universal history shews 
us the different stages of development which mankind has lived 
through since its infancy; each stage has its own peculiar views 
of the State, its own political formation.’”” True indeed; but if 
this is true, where is the universal conception of the State? The 
Comparative method, he tells us, considers the most important states 
alongside of one another. He marks off the periods and races 
which are, in his opinion, significant—the Greeks and Romans in 
antiquity, the Teutons in the Middle Ages, the English, French 
and Prussians in modern times,—and then observes ‘‘ General 
Political Science has thus to do with the common political con- 
sciousness of civilised mankind at the present time, and the funda- 
mental ideas and essentially common institutions which appear in 
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various ways in different states.’’ Evidently we have here a close 
analogy to—almost an identity with Austin’s conception of Com- 
parative Jurisprudence. Later on Bluntschli strikes a deeper note. 
‘** The actual State,’’ he affirms, ‘‘is that in which we live and work. 
Political Science has to do with that alone, and such a State is to 
be completely explained from a consideration of human nature.”’ 
Comparative Politics as a branch of Sociology certainly is not 
limited to modern states; but one method—and an important one— 
of verifying sociological conclusions is to prove their consistency 
with a true psychology. 

There is much in the writings of Burgess and Bluntschli 
which leads me to say that, consciously or unconsciously, they 
are Platonists. They seem to be a search of an ideal political 
system which has never yet existed on this earth but which is 
discoverable—perhaps in nubibus or in gremio philosophorum. 
They differ from Plato and submit to the influence of modern ideas 
in their method of search. They collate and compare all that 
seems best or seems inevitable in certain existing systems. I have 
pointed out that Burgess cannot dispense with history. The 
same is true of Bluntschli. When he comes to discuss the forms 
of the State he is naturally led on to indicate the general character 
of their development. He traces monarchy—not it will be noted 
in Africa or in the East—but in Homeric Greece and Ancient 
Rome, in the forests of the Germany of Tacitus, in the Roman 
Empire, in the Frankish and Feudal States, in the absolutisms of 
France and Spain and the threatened but averted absolutism of 
England, and in the rise and spread of its constitutional form over 
nearly the whole of Europe. He deals similarly with aristo- 
cracy—or to be more accurate nobility—in ancient and modern 
times, as also with democratic forms of the State. Generally it 
may be said that he presents a sketch of political development in 
Western civilisation ; and to this part of his work at least Sociology 





may lay claim. 

If Bluntschli is in transition, Freeman—so far as I am aware 
was the first English writer to use the term Comparative Politics 
in a sense in which Sociology would desire to annex it. His imme- 
diate aim was strictly scientific. ‘‘For our present purpose,”’ he said, 
‘‘we must throw ourselves into a state of mind to which political 
constitutions seem as absolutely colourless as grammatical forms— 
a state of mind to which the change from monarchy to democracy 
or from democracy to monarchy seems as little a matter of moral 
praise or blame as the process by which the Latin language 
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changed into the French or the process by which the High German 
parted off from the Low. For the purposes then of the study of 
Comparative Politics, a political constitution is a specimen to be 
studied, classified, and labelled, as a building or an animal is 
studied, classified, and labelled by those to whom buildings or 
animals are objects of study.’’ Of course, when we consider the 
great part often taken by conspicuous men in effecting changes of 
political institutions, it is impossible to eliminate moral factors : 
but here we leave the domain of science for that of history. For 
scientific as distinguished from historical inquiry the mental atti- 
tude described by Freeman appears to me to be correct. But he 
at once proceeds to limit the range of the Comparative Method in 
precisely the same way in which it was limited by Maine in his 
well-known controversy with the McLennans on the subject of the 
Patriarchal Theory. Freeman distinguishes likenesses between 
any two political institutions as they may result from direct trans- 
mission—such as often occurs in the case of conquered provinces 
or of colonies—from simple imitation,from similar causes produc- 
ing similar effects, or from derivation from a common source. It 
is with this last class of likenesses only that, according to his 
view, the study of Comparative Politics is concerned. He accepts 
the theory, taken mainly from the science of language, that the 
now parted nations once formed one nation, and holds that at 
the dispersion each band took with it not only a common 
tongue, a common mythology, a common store of the arts of life 
but also certain principles and traditions of political life common 
to the whole family. These offshoots of a common stock, and 
these alone are the object of Comparative Politics as he expounds 
the matter : likenesses not due to derivation from a common source 
he almost entirely disregards. He does not question—indeed he 
actually asserts—the strong probability that ‘‘much that is common 
to the various branches of the Aryan family comes from sources 
common to the Aryans along with other divisions of mankind.” 
But he confines himself in the ancient world to Greeks and Romans, 
and in the ancient, medizval and modern worlds to Teutons, leav- 
ing wider inquiries to others, and contented to be sure of his 
footing on his own ground. He deals with the State itself, the 
head of the State, the King, and its body, the Assembly; and 
finds in Hellenic, Italian and Teutonic antiquity alike, the germs 
alike of the monarchic, the aristocratic, and the democratic princi- 
ples of government. Everywhere he puts the tribe before civic 
or national institutions; he contrasts the Hellenic and Italian 
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conception of the State as a city with the modern conception of a 
national State and asserts broadly that ‘‘ the Teutons passed from 
the tribal stage into the national stage without ever going through 
the city stage at all.’’ He traces the idea of kingship from the 
Homeric king, Zeus-born and Zeus nourished, down to the consti- 
tutional monarchies of modern times. He distinguishes between 
primary and representative assemblies and in primary assemblies 
finds everywhere a general assembly of the people, a smaller 
council of hereditary nobles, of elders serving for life, or of magis- 
trates or senators clothed with temporary authority. He recog- 
nises of course the comparatively modern device of representation, 
and contends that the functions of legislator, judge, juror and 
witness, now so distinct, were originally intermingled, and that all 
grew out of the Assembly, which being itself the people exercised 
every kind of political power. 

I do not think it is to be regretted that Freeman limited himself 
to the affiliation of institutions. At the time when he wrote the 
idea of evolution had not been widely recognised as sweeping over 
a far greater range than the idea of derivation. Nor had the 
anthropological data been then collected and collated in their 
present abundance, enabling us to move in every direction far 
beyond the centre of Western civilisation, even although from that 
civilisation light beams wherever else we may be led by the spirit 
of reason and inquiry. There is this great advantage in the study 
of Greek, Roman and Teuton institutions that we are at any rate on 


historical ground, and on ground thoroughly explored by genera- 


tions of able scholars. The value under modern conditions of 


classical education is no part of my present theme; but even if we 
are to suppose that a medizval system has now outlasted its 
original purposes, it is at all events a most important and sociolo- 
gically a most valuable result of its survival that the labours of 
scholars have kept alive, as part of our common intellectual heri- 
tage, a vivid and lasting memory of the only two civilisations which 
have ever existed that are really comparable with our own. It is 
as a starting point that such a work as Freeman’s helps us in Socio- 
logy. The affiliation of institutions traced by a competent scholar 
in one part of the world suggests numerous points for evolutionary 
inquiry and its results based upon sound, if not all-embracing, 
historical investigation may serve as a standard with which to com- 
pare conclusions already suggested or to be suggested by the 
examination of further evidence. 

Passing now from Freeman to Herbert Spencer, who, whatever 
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view may be held of him as a metaphysician, was certainly a great 
apostle of evolution, we are no longer concerned with the fortunes 
of a part only of one great race in one continent; we are called to 
the survey of all races in all continents, indeed in all parts of the 
globe. 

Both with Freeman and with Spencer we are in a climate of 
science. Spencer is as emphatic as Freeman in insisting on a 
scientific medium for our vision. In pursuing sociological inquiries 
into political institutions ‘‘ we must,’’ he says, ‘‘ as much as 
possible, exclude whatever emotions the facts are calculated to 
excite, and attend solely to the interpretation of the facts.’’ In 
this pursuit he is untrammelled by the limits of time or space or race 
voluntarily accepted by others whom I have mentioned. He does 
not confine himself to mature political systems; he does not deal 
with Aryan institutions either alone or primarily. A characteristic 
illustration of his method may be taken from his account of the 
militant type of society. He expounds certain conditions, manifestly 
4 priori, which “‘ have to be fulfilled by a society fitted for preserv- 
ing itself in presence of antagonist societies.’’ Then he goes on to 
say ‘‘on inspecting sundry societies, past and present, large and 
small, which are, or have been, characterized in a high degree by 
militancy, we are shewn, a posteriori, that amid the differences due 
to race, to circumstances, and to degrees of development, there are 
fundamental similarities of the kinds above inferred a priori.’’ And 
in exemplification he instances modern Dahomey, Russia, ancient 
Peru, Egypt, Sparta, imperial Rome, imperial Germany, and—as 
he puts it—England itself ‘‘ since its late aggressive activities.”’ 

I am afraid that Herbert Spencer, when on his favourite theme 
of the contrast between industrial and military societies, does not 
always maintain that scientific detachment of mind which he 
regards as essential to the right interpretation of political pheno- 
mena. At any rate his description of the industrial type of society 
seems open to the criticisms that it is a description of a state of 
society which has never yet existed and appears unlikely to come 
into existence in the near future; and that it omits to note that 
predatory instincts are not destroyed by the discovery of new 
methods of depredation, and that gambling, and commercial 
speculation, nay, even certain forms of commerce itself may be as 
ruthlessly callous to social and domestic misery as ever the military 
spirit was to mutilation and slaughter. 

At the end of his discussion of political institutions Herbert 
Spencer goes even further and abandoning science for guesswork 
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asks ‘‘ through what phases political evolution is likely hereafter to 
pass.’’ I mention his admiration for industrialism with its 
implication of the political doctrine of laissez faire, because it 
appears to me to disclose a bias which colours a great deal of his 
political philosophy. There are other difficulties, both general 
and special, in estimating the true value of that philosophy. A 
general difficulty is the deductive character of his system as a 
whole, supplemented though it be by inductive illustrations. The 
doubt frequently occurs whether induction has been carried far 
enough The special difficulties are explained by Herbert Spencer 
himself. He was not able to spare more than two years for the 
investigation of political organisations generally. The task would 
need a lifetime and he felt that his results would be imperfect. But 
he found himself compelled to deal with political evolution as part 
of the general theory of evolution; and hoped for justification from 
the stability of his leading conclusions after inevitable errors had 
been knocked away. He utilised, in addition to other materials, 
those gathered during fourteen years in the Descriptive Sociology 
compiled by his assistants; so that, besides other doubts, when we 
come across a seemingly dogmatic assertion with nothing better 
than a priori support, there is the uncertainty whether, after all, 
sufficient proof may not be buried somewhere or other in the pon- 
derous tomes of the Descriptive Sociology. 

Apart from the theory, on which I have already touched, that 
industrialism tends to supplant militarism, the leading conclusions 
are that primarily political development is a process of integration, 
and that as small, incoherent, social aggregates gain in mass, 
become integrated and pass from uniformity to multiformity, 
political organisation becomes more and more defined. The 
biological analogy, which Herbert Spencer presses so far in the 
portion of his work which he entitles ‘‘ Inductions of Sociology,”’ 
thus remains supreme; as indeed was necessary ; for the transforma- 
tion from homogenity to heterogeneity, with certain accompany- 
ing consequences, is the dominant principle in the Spencerian 
philosophy. 

Nowadays it might perhaps be said that it is superfluous to 
take trouble to prove such obvious facts as those of political integ- 
ration and differentiation. The wandering bands supported by 
the chase, the shepherds and herdsmen moving over wide pastures, 
the tribes settled down in village communities to till the soil, the 
villages coalescing to form cities, and the tribes being gradually 
transformed into nations or states,—the stuff that great Empires or 
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federations are made of—all this is matter of common knowledge; 
so too are the formation of castes, and guilds, the classification of 
society into ruling houses, nobility, freemen, serfs or other depen- 
dants, and in ancient times, slaves, or later into royal families, 
nobles, citizens or the middle classes, and the people or the prole- 
tariate, the severance of legislative, judicial and executive functions, 
and of the official bodies which exercise them. If some such 
description of political integration and differentiation were now 
to be regarded as almost too trite to need justification, it must be 
remembered that in making it I have only very partially followed 
Spencer, though I have, I believe, adhered to his leading conclu- 
sions; that in the past forty years the spread of Darwinism and the 
integration of Germany and Italy have strongly emphasised the 
biological analogy; and that Spencerian ideas, more or less 
amalgamated with other metal, have long been part of the current 
coin of periodical literature. Even it be granted that political 
integration and differentiation were before Spencer’s day already 
patent to some historical observers Spencer deserves the credit of 
showing their connection with the general theory of evolution as 
he stated it. 

It is no part of my present intention to offer a criticism of 
Spencer’s political philosophy. I have alluded to him merely in 
illustration of the evolutionary aspect of comparative politics. But 
I may perhaps be permitted to offer an illustration, not by way of 
criticism, but by way of confirmation of the view that specialisation 
of function is a concomitant of political progress. So far as I can 
recall a mental process which occurred now some thirty years ago, 
the extremely rapid severance between different government depart- 
ments in India generally and more particularly in my own Province, 
the Punjab,—-a severance which I then took, as I take it now, to be 
covered by Spencer’s formula—was one of the chief circumstances 
which induced me to say in a law-book, which I wrote about that 
time, that “‘the doctrine of evolution has overstepped the domain of 
merely physical science, and has asserted its authority, not only in 
the realm of law, but in the whole territory of social existence.”’ 
In the Punjab political differentiation has been quite strikingly 
exhibited. After the second Sikh’ war the government of the 
country was entrusted to a Board of Administration consisting of 
Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence, and Mr. Mansel. Lord 
Dalhousie’s despatch constituting the Board declared that ‘‘ every 
civil functunary from the Board to the Kardar’’—the Kardar was 
the Sikh local official whose place has been taken by the Tahsildar 
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or sub-collector—** will be vested with judicial, fiscal, and magis- 
terial powers.”’ When I came to the Punjab in 1871 patriarchal 
rule was already on the wane, the Board had been severed into a 
Lieutenant Governor, a chief court then of three, now of five judges, 
and a so-called Financial Commissioner who was really the 
Revenue minister for the Province. The District Officer was not 
so much of a king in his own district as he had been some years 
before : and he now sometimes complains that he is the servant not 
only of the Local Government, as no doubt he should be, but of 
some fifteen separate Government Departments. This multipli- 
cation of official functionaries is called the growth of department- 
alism. Observe that | do not say whether it is a good thing or a 
bad thing. I merely note its consistency with the laws of political 
development. 

I mentioned early in this paper that my main object this evening 
was to suggest that Comparative Politics should be admitted as 
part of the programme of our Society. I have put forward a 
tentative definition of Sociology—subject to amendment with the 
advance of the science—and I have described at some length the 
science of Comparative Politics, as I understand it, in its statical, 
afiiliative and evolutionary aspects. The tentative definition 
includes the scientific study of the institutions of mankind in 
successive stages of society. I hope that by putting the detinition 
and the description together I may have succeeded in my aim; 
and may have convinced you that the scientific examination of 
political evolution on the basis of ascertained facts ought to be one 
of the objects of Sociology. 

I must, however, add the caution that we must avoid over- 
sanguine anticipations of the results to be obtained by the applica- 
tion of the Comparative Method in politics. We may indicate 
broadly successive stages of political growth—tribal, pra-feudal, 
feudal, monarchic, constitutional, democratic—but the process of 
evolution itself is not perfect, and we must not allow ourselves to 
suppose that every society has necessarily in the past gone through 
every stage which, on a generalised survey of political evolution 
as a whole, would be regarded as earlier than the stage in which 
we find it. More easily could we maintain the converse proposi- 
tion that every mature society has, in its progress, at one time or 
another, overleapt some recognised stage.* But it is a great gain if 


*The passage in the text was suggested by the following excellent remarks of 
Sir Frederick Pollock and the late Professor F. W. Maitland. They are copied from 
Sir Frederick Pollock’s Commentary on Maine’s Ancient Law, pp. 22 and 178. 
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Sir Frederick Pollock writes: “We constantly speak of one rule or custom as 
belonging to a more advanced stage of ideas than another; but this does not mean 
that in every society where it is found it must have been preceded in fact by a less 
advanced institution belonging to the next lower grade of culture. Imitation of 
neighbours or conquerors, or peculiar local conditions may materially shorten a given 
stage in the normal development or even cut it out altogether. What we do mean is 
that the order is not found reversed. Chalk is not everywhere in England, nor red 
sandstone; but where red sandstone is we know that chalk is not below it. Iron was 
known in Africa so early that Africa may be said not to have had a bronze age; but 
this does not make it more credible that any tribe should ever have abandoned iron 
for bronze. In like manner there may have heen tribes that had law-givers almost 
or quite as soon as they had judges. But no one has heard of a nation which, having 
acquired a body of legislation, reverted to customary law.” 


Professor Maitland said: “Even had our anthropologists at their command 
material that would justify them in prescribing a normal programme for the human 
race, and in decreeing that every independent portion of mankind must, if it is to 
move at all, move through one fated series of stages, which may be designated as 
Stage A, Stage B, Stage C, and so forth, we should still have to face the fact that 
the rapidly progressive groups have been just those which have not been independent, 
which have not worked out their own salvation, but have appropriated alien ideas, 
and have thus been enabled, for anything that we can tell, to leap from Stage A to 
Stage X without passing through any intermediate stages. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
did not arrive at the alphabet, or at the Nicene Creed, by traversing a long series 
of stages; they leapt to the one and to the other.”—Domesday Book and Beyond, 


p. 345. 


we know for certain that particular stages are earlier than others, 
and if we give that knowledge practical effect. With societies, as 
with individuals, mental progress—and therefore the progress of 
institutions corresponding to ideas—proceeds at extraordinarily differ- 
ent rates of speed. Not only do direct transmission and imitation 
transform normal growth but like conditions leading to like func- 
tions are found at very different stages of culture. The concep- 
tion, however, of a normal political growth, which must be 
carefully handled if the results are not tobe noxious and dangerous, 
has a deep political importance in such an Empire as ours, com- 
prising, as it does, races in very various stages—perhaps in every 
stage—of political development. In proportion as we grasp and 
apply the principles to be gathered from Comparative Politits we 
shall be likely to avoid the perilous anachronism of imposing on 
the less advanced societies political institutions for which they are 
not prepared. 


That is at least one ethical and political consequence which 
may follow from the study advocated; and there may be others. 
I have dwelt on the necessity of treating Comparative Politics in a 
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purely scientific spirit but | would guard against the possible mis- 
apprehension that the study, as I conceive of it, is without ethical 
import. As with the whole field of Sociology so also is it with this 
part of it. Scientific inquiry, as such, has no practical aim; it 
seeks truth and truth alone; but its practical results are enormous. 
Faith in Sociology means faith in scientific method, and I have 
faith in the application of scientific methods to politics. Whatever 
we may discover to have been the tendencies of the past, whatever 
we may suppose to be the tendencies of the present, we are the lords 
and masters, not the slaves, of the laws of nature. To know them 
aright is to be able to command them; and it is here that we see 
the ethical import of scientific political inquiries. Your ideal may 
be monarchical, aristocratic, democratic, what you will, but science 
declares that you must measure your ideal against facts; and, for 
any practical and lasting realisations, must utilise the laws which it 
points out: unless indeed by ignoring those laws you bring on 
greater mischief where you seek amelioration. In politics, as in 
our relations with physical nature, suffering is the penalty of ignor- 
ance. 

We must admit, of course, that the moral and political world 
Unceasing change is one of the laws not 


does not stand still. 
The earth did not 


merely of organic evolution but of the universe. 
pause upon its axis or in its course around the sun while Newton 
was identifying terrestrial and celestial mechanics. We cannot put 
off dealing with the evils of the day until we have before us the 
scientific conclusions of Sociology. The dangers of vicious 
systems of education, of poverty rebelling against its miseries, of 
class interests driven to fierce rivalry by the desire or possession of 
wealth, of crushing monopolies, of armaments designed for the 
slaughter of thousands of men in the prime of life by war between 
civilised countries,—these must be faced with the time-worn 
weapons of a priori doctrines and empirical conclusions drawn from 
Statistics and imperfect observation of current affairs; and also— 
not to overstate the case—from the consolidated experience of social 
and political necessities which is part of the social heritage of civili- 
sation. But granting that this experience, amassed but not yet 
fully organised, is, in some degree, a means of deliverance, is it too 
much to hope that at last, after groping our way with many stum- 
blings through the blindness and the darkness of the ages, we 
perceive, I will not say daylight but the far-off glimmer of a dawn 
promising an eventual illumination to enable us to see, with some 
approach to certitude, what are the true lines of advance? And if 
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these true lines can be ascertained will it not be the duty of our- 
selves or of posterity to make them practically serviceable by the 
conversion and use of popular sentiment—the strongest force in 
the world, a force stronger than ironclads or repeating rifles or 
machine guns because it is ultimately that force itself which forbids 
or commands, ratifies or reprobates their use for destruction and 
massacre? I for one will not abandon the hope to which I have 
referred until it is conclusively demonstrated that Sociology is 
merely one more of the mind-begotten phantoms which have 
deluded philosophers and misled the crowd. Until that demonstra- 
tion is forced upon me I shall continue to believe that the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to the interpretation of social and political 
facts will increase the strength of humanity in its unceasing contest 
with the giant evils which oppress mankind. 
C. L. TUPPER. 
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HERD INSTINCT AND ITS BEARING ON THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF CIVILISED MAN. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


Few subjects have led to discussion so animated and prolonged 
as has the definition of the science of sociology. It is therefore 
necessary, as it is hoped that this essay may be capable of socio- 
logical applications, that the writer should define the sense in 
which he uses the term. By calling it a science is of course denoted 
the view that sociology is a body of knowledge derived from 
experience of its material and co-ordinated so that it shall be useful 
in forecasting and, if possible, directing the future behaviour of 
that material. This material is man in society or associated man. 

Sociology, therefore, is obviously but another name _ for 
psychology in the widest sense, for, that is to say, a psychology 
which can include all the phenomena of the mind without the 
exception even of the most complex, and is essentially practical 
in a fuller sense than any orthodox psychology which has yet 
appeared. 

Sociology has, of course, often been described as_ social 
psychology and has been regarded as differing from ordinary 
psychology in being concerned with those forms of mental activity 
which man displays in his social relations, the assumption being 
made that society brings to light a special series of mental apti- 
tudes with which ordinary psychology, dealing as it does essen- 
tially with the individual, is not mainly concerned. It may be 
stated at once that it is a principal thesis of this essay that this 
attitude is a fallacious one and has been responsible for the 
comparative sterility of the psychological method in sociology. 
The two fields—the social and the individual—are regarded here 
as absolutely continuous; all human psychology it is contended 
must be the psychology of associated man since man as a solitary 
animal is unknown to us, and every individual must present the 
characteristic reactions of the social animal if such exist. The 


only difference between the two branches of the science lies in the 
fact that ordinary psychology makes no claim to be practical in 
the sense of conferring useful foresight; whereas sociology does 
profess to deal with the complex unsimplified problems of ordinary 
life, ordinary life being by a biological necessity social life. 


If, 
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therefore, sociology is to be defined as psychology it would be 
better to call it practical or applied psychology than social psy- 
chology. 

The first effect of the complete acceptance of this point of view 
is to render very obvious the difficulty and immensity of the task 
of sociology ; indeed the possibliity of such a science is sometimes 
denied. For example at an early meeting of the Sociological 
Society Professor Karl Pearson expressed the opinion that the 
birth of a science of sociology must await the obstetrical genius 
of some one man of the calibre of Darwin or Pasteur. At a later 
meeting Mr. H. G. Wells went further and maintained that as a 
science sociology not only does not but cannot exist. 

Such scepticism appears in general to be based upon the idea 
that a practical psychology in the sense already defined is impos- 
sible. According to some this is because the human will intro- 
duces into conduct an element necessarily incommensurable, 
which will always render the behaviour of man subject to the 
occurrence of true variety and therefore beyond the reach of 
scientific generalisation; according to another and a more deter- 
ministic school, human conduct while not theoretically liable to true 
variety in the philosophic sense or to the intrusion of the will as a 
first cause, is in fact so complex that no reduction of it to a 
complete system of generalisations will be possible until science in 
general has made very great progress beyond its present position. 
Both views lead in practice to attitudes of equal pessimism towards 
sociology. 

The observable complexity of human conduct is, undoubtedly, 
very great and discouraging. The problem of generalising from 
it presents however one important peculiarity which is not very 
evident at first sight. It is that as observers we are constantly 
pursued by man’s own account of his behaviour; that of a given 
act our observation is always more or less mixed with a knowledge, 
derived from our own feelings, of how it seems to the author of 
the act, and it is much more difficult than is often supposed to 
disentangle and allow for the influence of this factor. Each of us 
has the strongest conviction that his conduct and beliefs are funda- 
mentally individual and reasonable and in essence independent of 
external causation, and each is ready to furnish a series of expla- 
nations of his conduct consistent with these principles. These 
explanations, moreover, are the ones which will occur spontane- 
ously to the observer watching the conduct of his fellows. 

It 1s suggested here that the sense of the unimaginable 
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therefore, sociology is to be defined as psychology it would be 
better to call it practical or applied psychology than social psy- 
chology. 

The first effect of the complete acceptance of this point of view 
is to render very obvious the difficulty and immensity of the task 
of sociology ; indeed the possibliity of such a science is sometimes 
denied. For example at an early meeting of the Sociological 
Society Professor Karl Pearson expressed the opinion that the 
birth of a science of sociology must await the obstetrical genius 
of some one man of the calibre of Darwin or Pasteur. At a later 
meeting Mr. H. G. Wells went further and maintained that as a 
science sociology not only does not but cannot exist. 

Such scepticism appears in general to be based upon the idea 
that a practical psychology in the sense already defined is impos- 
sible. According to some this is because the human will intro- 
duces into conduct an element necessarily incommensurable, 
which will always render the behaviour of man subject to the 
occurrence of true variety and therefore beyond the reach of 
scientific generalisation; according to another and a more deter- 
ministic school, human conduct while not theoretically liable to true 
variety in the philosophic sense or to the intrusion of the will as a 
first cause, is in fact so complex that no reduction of it to a 
complete system of generalisations will be possible until science in 
general has made very great progress beyond its present position. 
Both views lead in practice to attitudes of equal pessimism towards 
sociology. 

The observable complexity of human conduct is, undoubtedly, 
very great and discouraging. The problem of generalising from 
it presents however one important peculiarity which is not very 
evident at first sight. It is that as observers we are constantly 
pursued by man’s own account of his behaviour; that of a given 
act our observation is always more or less mixed with a knowledge, 
derived from our own feelings, of how it seems to the author of 
the act, and it is much more difficult than is often supposed to 
disentangle and allow for the influence of this factor. Each of us 
has the strongest conviction that his conduct and beliefs are funda- 
mentally individual and reasonable and in essence independent of 
external causation, and each is ready to furnish a series of expla- 
nations of his conduct consistent with these principles. These 
explanations, moreover, are the ones which will occur spontane- 
ously to the observer watching the conduct of his fellows. 

It 1s suggested here that the sense of the unimaginable 
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complexity and variability of human affairs is derived less than is 
generally supposed from direct observation and more from this 
second factor of introspectual interpretation which may be called 
a kind of anthropomorphism. A reaction against this in human 
psychology is no less necessary therefore than was in comparative 
psychology the similar movement the extremer developments of 
which are associated with the names of Bethe, Beer, Uexkiill and 
Nuel. It is contended that it is this anthropomorphism in the 
general attitude of psychologists, which, by disguising the 
observable uniformities of human conduct has rendered so slow 
the establishment of a really practical psychology. Little as the 
subject has been studied from the point of view of a thorough- 
going objectivism, yet even now certain generalisations summar- 
ising some of the ranges of human belief and conduct might 
already be formulated. Such an enquiry, however, is not the 
purpose of this essay and these considerations have been advanced, 
in the first place, to suggest that theory indicates that the problem 
of sociology is not so hopelessly difficult as it at first appears, 
and secondly, as a justification for an examination of certain 
aspects of human conduct by the deductive method. The writer 
would contend that while that method is admittedly dangerous 
when used as a substitute for a kind of investigation in which 
deductive processes are reduced to a minimum, yet it has its 
special field of usefulness in cases where the significance of 
previously accumulated facts has been misinterpreted, or where 
the exacter methods have proved unavailing through the investi- 
gator having been without indications of precisely what facts 
were likely to be the most fruitful subject for measurement. This 
essay, then, will be an attempt to obtain by a deductive considera- 
tion of conduct some guidance for the application of those methods 
of measurement and co-ordination of facts upon which all true 
science is based. 

A very little consideration of the problem of conduct makes it 
plain that it is in the region of feeling, using the term in its 
broadest sense, that the key is to be sought. Feeling has relations 
to instinct as obvious and fundamental as are the analogies 
between intellectual processes and reflex action; it is with the 
consideration of instinct, therefore, that this paper must now be 


occupied, 
II. PsycHotoGcicaL ASPECTS OF INSTINCT. 


Many years ago in a famous chapter of his Text Book of 
Psychology, William James analysed and established with a quite 
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final delicacy and precision the way in which instinct appears 
to introspection. He shewed that the impulse of an_ instinct 
reveals itself as an axiomatically obvious proposition, as something 
which is so clearly ‘‘ sense’? that any idea of discussing its 
basis is foolish or wicked.* 

When we recognise that decisions due to instinct come into 
the mind in a form so characteristic and easily identifiable we 
are encouraged at once to ask whether all decisions having this 
form must be looked upon as essentially of instinctive origin. 
Enquiry, however, reveals the fact that the bulk of opinion based 
upon assumptions having these introspectual characters is so vast 
that any answer but a negative one would seem totally incom- 
patible with current conceptions of the nature of human thought.t 

Many attempts have been made to explain the behaviour of 
man as dictated by instinct. He is in fact moved by the prompt- 
ings of such obvious instincts as self-preservation, nutrition and 
sex enough to render the enterprise hopeful and its early spoils 
enticing. So much can so easily be generalised under these three 
impulses that the temptation to declare that all human behaviour 
could be resumed under them was irresistible. These early 
triumphs of materialism soon however began to be troubled by 


*** Not one man in a billion, when taking his dinner, ever thinks of utility. He 
eats because the food tastes good and makes him want more. If you ask him why 
he should want to eat more of what tastes like that, instead of revering you as a 
philosopher he will probably laugh at you for a fool. The connexion between the 
savoury sensation and the act it awakens is for him absolute and selbstverstdndlich, 
an ‘a priori synthesis’ of the most perfect sort needing no proof’ but its own 
evidence. . . . To the metaphysician alone can such questions occur as: Why do we 
smile, when pleased, and not scowl? Why are we unable to talk to a crowd as to a 
single friend? Why does a particular maiden turn our wits so upside down? ‘The 
common man can only say, ‘‘ Of course we smile, of course our heart palpitates at 
the sight of the crowd, of course we love the maiden, that beautiful soul clad in that 
perfect form, so palpably and flagrantly made from all eternity to be loved.”— 
Ww James, “Principles of Psychology,” vol. xi, p. 386. The chapter was first 
impulses of instinct. 


+ This introspectual quality of the “a priori synthesis of the most perfect sort” is 
found, for example, in the assumptions upon which is based the bulk of opinion in 
matters of church and state, the family, justice, probity, honour, purity, crime and 
so forth. Yet clearly we cannot say that there is a specific instinct concerned with 
each of these subjects, for that, to say the least, would be to postulate an un- 
imaginable multiplicity of instincts, for the most part wholly without any 
conceivable biological usefulness. For example, there are considerable difficulties 
in imagining an instinct for making people Wesleyans or Roman Catholics, 
or = instinct for making people regard British family life as the highest 
ages of civilisation, yet there can be no question that these positions are based 
agg "ian all the characters described by James as belonging to the 
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doubt. Man, in spite of his obvious duty to the contrary, would 
continue so often not to preserve himself, not to nourish himself 
and to prove resistant to the blandishments of sex, that the attempt 
to squeeze his behaviour into these three categories began to 
involve an increasingly obvious and finally intolerable amount of 
pushing and pulling, as well as so much pretence that he was 
altogether ‘in,’ when, quite plainly, so large a part of him 
remained ‘ out,’ that the enterprise had to be given up and it was 
once more discovered that man escaped and must always escape 
any complete generalisation by science. 

A more obvious inference would have been that there was 
some other instinct which had not been taken into account, some 
impulse, perhaps, which would have no very evident object as 
regarded the individual but would chiefly appear as modifying 
the other instincts and leading to new combinations in which the 
primitive instinctive impulse was unrecognisable as such. <A 
mechanism such as this very evidently would produce a series of 
actions in which uniformity might be very difficult to recognise 
by direct observation, but in which it would be very obvious if 
the characters of this unknown ‘ x’ were available. 

Now it is a striking fact that amongst animals there are 
some whose conduct can be generalised very readily in the cate- 
gories of self-preservation, nutrition and sex, while there are 
others whose conduct cannot be thus summarised. The behaviour 
of the tiger and the cat is simple, and easily comprehensible, 
presenting no unassimilable anomalies, whereas that of the dog 
with his conscience, his humour, his terror of loneliness, his 
capacity for devotion to a brutal master, or that of the bee with 
her selfless devotion to the hive furnishes phenomena which no 
sophistry can assimilate without the aid of a fourth instinct. But 
little examination will shew that the animals whose conduct it is 
difficult to generalise under the three primitive instinctive cate- 
gories are gregarious. If then it can be shewn that gregariousness 
is of a biological significance approaching in importance that of 
the other instincts we may expect to find in it the source of these 
anomalies of conduct, and if we can also shew that man is 
gregarious we may look to it for the definition of the unknown 
‘x ' which might account for the complexity of human behaviour. 


III. BrotoGicat SIGNIFICANCE OF GREGARIOUSNESS. 


The animal kingdom presents two relatively sudden and very 
striking advances in complexity and in the size of the unit upon 
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which natural selection acts unmodified. These advances consist 
in the aggregation of units which were previously independent 
and exposed to the full normal action of natural selection, and 
the two instances are, of course, the passage from the unicellular 
to the multicellular and from the solitary to the social. 

It is obvious that in the multicellular organism individual cells 
lose some of the capacities of the unicellular—reproductive capacity 
is regulated and limited, nutrition is no longer possible in the 
old simple way and response to stimuli comes only in certain 
channels. In return for these sacrifices we may say, metaphori- 
cally, that the action of natural selection is withdrawn from within 
the commune. Unfitness of a given cell or group of cells can 
only be eliminated through its effect upon the whole organism. 
The latter is less sensitive to the vagaries of a single cell than is 
the organism of which the single cell is the whole. It would 
seem, therefore, that there is now allowed a greater range of 
variability for the individual cells, and perhaps, therefore, an 
increased richness of the material to be selected from. Variations, 
moreover, which were not immediately favourable, would now 
have a chance of surviving. 

Looked at in this way multicellularity presents itself as an 
escape from the rigour of natural selection which for the unicellular 
organism had narrowed competition to so desperate a struggle that 
any variation outside the straitest limits was fatal, for even 
though it might be favourable in one respect it would, in so 
small a kingdom, involve a loss in another. The only way, 
therefore, for further advantageous elaboration to occur was by 
the enlargement of the competing unit. Various species of 
multicellular organisms might in time be supposed in turn to 
reach the limit of their powers. Competition would be at its 
maximum, smaller and smaller variations would be capable of 
producing serious results. In the species where these conditions 
prevail an enlargement of the unit is imminent if progress is to 
occur. It is no longer possible by increases of physical com- 
plexity and the apparently inevitable sequence is the appearance 
of gregariousness. The necessity and inevitableness of the change 
are shewn by its scattered development in very widely separated 
regions (for example, in insects and in mammals) just as, we may 
suspect, multicellularity appeared. 

Gregariousness Seems frequently to be regarded as a somewhat 
special nce, sa dering wey te ae 

’ geous it is true, but not of fundamental im- 
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portance or likely to be deeply ingrained in the inheritance of 
the species. This attitude may be due to the fact that among 
mammals at any rate the appearance of gregariousness has not 
been accompanied by any very gross physical changes which are 
obviously associated with it.* 

To whatever it may be due, this method of regarding the social 
habit is, in the opinion of the present writer, not justified by 
the facts and prevents the attainment of conclusions of considerable 
fruitfulness. 

A study of bees and ants shews at once how fundamental the 
importance of gregariousness may become. The individual in 
such communities is completely incapable, often physically, of 
existing apart from the community and this fact at once gives 
rise to the suspicion that even in communities less closely knit 
than those of the ant and the bee the individual may in fact be 
more dependent on communal life than appears at first sight. 

Another very striking piece of general evidence of the signi- 
ficance of gregariousness as no mere late acquirement is the 
remarkable coincidence of its occurrence with that of exceptional 
grades of intelligence or the possibility of very complex reactions 
to environment. It can scarcely be regarded as an unmeaning 
accident that the dog, the horse, the ape, the elephant and 
man are all social animals. The instances of the bee and the 
ant are perhaps the most amazing. Here the advantages of gre- 
gariousness seem actually to outweigh the most prodigious differ- 
ences of structure, and we find a condition which is often thought 
of as a mere habit, capable of enabling the insect nervous system 
to compete in the complexity of its power of adaptation with that 


of the higher vertebrates. 
If it be granted that gregariousness is a phenomenon of 


profound biological significance and one likely therefore to be 
responsible for an important group of instinctive impulses, the 
next step in our argument is the discussion of the question as 
to whether man is to be regarded as gregarious in the full sense 
of the word, whether, that is to say, the social habit may be 
expected to furnish him with a mass of instinctive impulse as 
mysteriously potent as the impulses of self-preservation, nutrition 
and sex. Can we look to the social instinct for an explanation of 
some of the ‘‘ a priori syntheses of the most perfect sort needing 
no proof but their own evidence ’’ which are not explained by 

* Among gregarious insects there are of course physical changes arising out of 
and closely dependent on the social organisation. 
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the three primitive categories of instinct, and remain stumbling 
blocks in the way of generalising the conduct of man. 

The conception of man as a gregarious animal is, of course, 
extremely familiar; one frequently meets with it in the writings 
of psychologists and sociologists and it has obtained a respectable 
currency with the lay public. It has indeed become so hackneyed 
that it is the first duty of a writer who maintains the thesis that 
its significance is not even yet fully understood, to shew that the 
popular conception of it has been far from exhaustive. As used 
hitherto the idea seems to have had a certain vagueness which 
greatly impaired its practical value. It furnished an interesting 
analogy for some of the behaviour of man, or was enunciated 
as a half serious illustration by a writer who felt himself to be in 
an exceptionally sardonic vein, but’it was not at all widely looked 
upon as a definite fact of biology which must have consequences 
as precise and a significance as ascertainable as the secretion of 
the gastric juice or the refracting apparatus of the eye. One of 
the most familiar attitudes was that which regarded the social 
instinct as a late development. The family was looked upon as 
the primitive unit; from it developed the tribe and by the spread 
of family feeling to the tribe the social instinct arose. It is inter- 
esting that the psychological attack upon this position has been 
anticipated by sociologists and anthropologists, and that it is 
already being recognised that an undifferentiated horde rather than 
the family must be regarded as the primitive basis of human 
society. 

The most importance consequence of this vague way of 
regarding the social habit of man has been that no exhaustive 
investigation of its psychological corollaries has been carried out. 
When we see the enormous effect in determining conduct that the 
gregarious inheritance has in the bee, the ant, the horse or the 
dog, it is quite plain that if the gregariousness of man had been 
seriously regarded as a definite fact a great amount of work would 
have been done in determining precisely what reactive tendencies 
it had marked out in man’s mind. Unfortunately, the amount of 
precise work of this kind has been very small. 

From the biological standpoint the probability of gregariousness 
being a primitive and fundamental quality in man seems to be 
considerable. As already pointed out, like the other great en- 
largement of the biological unit, but in a much more easily recog- 
nisable degree, it would appear to have the effect of enlarging the 
advantages of variation. Varieties not immediately favourable, 
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varieties departing widely from the standard, varieties even un- 
favourable to the individual may be supposed to be given by it 
a chance of survival. Now the course of the development of man 
seems to present many features incompatible with its having 
proceeded amongst isolated individuals exposed to the unmodified 
action of natural selection. Changes so serious as the assumption 
of the upright posture, the reduction in the jaw and its muscula- 
ture, the reduction in the acuity of smell and hearing, demand, 
if the species is to survive, either a delicacy of adjustment with 
the compensatingly developing intelligence so minute as to be 
almost inconceivable, or the existence of some kind of protective 
enclosure, however imperfect, in which the varying individuals 
may be sheltered from the direct influence of natural selection. 
The existence of such a mechanism would compensate losses of 
physical strength in the individual by the greatly increased 
strength of the larger unit, of the unit, that is to say, upon which 
natural selection still acts unmodified. 

A realisation, therefore, of this function of gregariousness 
relieves us from the necessity of supposing that the double varia- 
tions of diminishing physical and increasing mental capacity 
always occurred pari passu. The case for the primitiveness of 
the social habit would seem to be still further strengthened by a 
consideration of such widely aberrant developments as speech and 
the xsthetic activities but a discussion of them here would involve 
an unnecessary indulgence of biological speculation. 


IV. Menta CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GREGARIOUS ANIMAL. 
(a) Current Views in Sociology and Psychology. 

If we now assume that gregariousness may be regarded as a 
fundamental quality of man, it remains to discuss the effects we 
may expect it to have produced upon the structure of his mind. 
It would be well, however, first, to attempt to form some idea 
of how far investigation has already gone in this direction. It 
is of course clear that no complete review of all that has been 
said concerning a conception so familiar can be attempted here, 
and, even if it were possible, it would not be a profitable enter- 
prise, as the great bulk of writers have not seen in the idea 
anything to justify a fundamental examination of it. What will 
be done here, therefore, will be to mention a few representative 
writers who have dealt with the subject, and to give in a summary 
way the characteristic features of their exposition. 

As far as I am aware, the first person to point out any of 
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the less obvious biological significance of gregariousness was 
Professor Karl Pearson.* 

He called attention to the enlargement of the selective unit 
affected by the appearance of gregariousness, and to the fact 
that therefore within the group the action of natural selection 
becomes modified. This conception had, as is well known, 
escaped the insight of Haeckel, of Spencer and of Huxley, and 
Pearson shewed into what confusions in their treatment of the 
problems of society these three had been led by the oversight. * 
For example may be mentioned the famous antithesis of the 
‘* cosmical ’’ and the ‘‘ ethical ’’ processes expounded in Huxley’s 
Romanes Lecturé. It was quite definitely indicated by Pearson 
that the so-called ethical process, the appearance, that is to say, 
of altruism, is to be regarded as a directly instinctive product 
of gregariousness, and as natural, therefore, as any other instinct. 

These very clear and valuable conceptions do not seem, 
however, to have received from biologists the ‘attention they 
deserved, and as far as I am aware their author has not continued 
further the examination of the structure of the gregarious mind, 
which would undoubtedly have yielded in his hands further con- 
clusions of equal value. 

We may next examine the attitude of a modern sociologist. 
I have chosen for this purpose the work of an American sociolo- 
gist, Lester Ward, and propose briefly to indicate his position 
as it may be gathered from his book entitled ‘‘ Pure Sociology.’’} 

The task of summarising the views of any sociologist seems 
to me to be rendered difficult by a certain vagueness in outline 
of the positions laid down, a certain tendency for a description 
of fact to run into an analogy, and an analogy to fade into an 
illustration, It would be discourteous to doubt that these tenden- 
cies are necessary to the fruitful treatment of the material of 
sociology, but, as they are very prominent in connection with 


¥ Many references to the subject will be found in his published works, for example 
in The Grammar of Science,” in “ National Life from the Standpoint of Scienve,” 
and in “The Chances of Death.” In the collection of Essays last named, the essay 
entitled “Socialism and Natural Selection” deals most fully with the subject. 


+ “Socialism and Natural Selection ” in ‘“‘The Chances of Death.” 


Pa i F. Ward. “Pure Sociology : a Treatise on the Origin and Spontaneous 
Pa pe of Society New York. The Macmillan Co. 1903. I do not venture 
if > ay oy this work may be regarded as representative of orthodox sociology, 

such a thing; I have made the choice because of the author’s capacity 


for fresh and ji i . ? : : 
i ingenious speculation, and his obviously wide knowledge of sociological 
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the subject of gregariousness, it is necessary to say that one is 
fully conscious of the difficulties they give rise to, and feels 
that they may have led one into unintentional misrepresentation. 

With this proviso it may be stated that the writings of Ward 
produce the feeling that he regards gregariousness as furnishing 
but few precise and primitive characteristics of the human mind. 
The mechanisms through which group “ instinct ’’ acts would 
seem to be to him largely rational processes, and group instinct 
itself is regarded as a relatively late development more or less 
closely associated with a rational knowledge that it ‘* pays.’’ For 
example, he says, ‘‘ For want of a better name, I have charac- 
terised this social instinct, or instinct of race safety, as religion, 
but not without clearly perceiving that it constitutes the primordial 
undifferentiated plasm out of which have subsequently developed 
all the more important human institutions. This... . if it be 
not an instinct, is at least the human homologue of animal 
instinct, and served the same purpose after the instincts hed 
chiefly disappeared, and when the egotistic reason would otherwise 
have rapidly carried the race to destruction in its mad pursuit 
of pleasure for its own sake.’’* 

That gregariousness has to be considered amongst the factors 
shaping the tendencies of the human mind has long been recog- 
nised by the more empirical psychologists. In the main, however, 
it has been regarded as a quality perceptible only in the charac- 
teristics of actual crowds, that is to say, assemblies of persons 
being and acting in association. This conception has served to 
evoke a certain amount of valuable work in the observation of 
the behaviour of crowds.+ 

Owing, however, to the failure to investigate as the more 
essential question the effects of gregariousness in the mind of 
the normal individual man, the theoretical side of crowd psycho- 
logy has remained incomplete and relatively sterile. 

There is, however, one exception, in the case of the work 
of Boris Sidis. In a book entitled ‘‘ The Psychology of Sugges- 
tion ’* ¢ he has described certain psychical qualities as necessarily 


*“ Pure Sociology,” p. 134. Italics not in original. Passages of a similar tendency 


will be found on pp, 200 and 556. 
+ For example, the excellent little book of Gustave Le Bon—“ Psychologie des 


Foules,” Paris: Felix Alcan—in which are formulated many generalisations of great 


usefulness. 
~‘*The Psychology of Suggestion: a Research into the subconscious nature of 


Man and Society,” by Boris Sidis, with an Introduction by Prof. Wm. James. 
New York. 1903. 
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associated with the social habit in the individual as in the crowd. 
His position, therefore, demands some discussion. The funda- 
mental element in it is the conception of the normal existence 
in the mind of a subconscious self. This subconscious or sub- 
waking self is regarded as embodying the ** lower ’’ and more 
obviously brutal qualities of man. It is irrational, imitative, 
credulous, cowardly, cruel, and lacks all individuality, will and 
self control.* This personality takes the place of the normal 
personality during hypnosis and when the individual is one of 
an active crowd, as, for example, in riots, panics, lynchings, 
revivals, and so forth. 

Of the two personalities—the subconscious and the normal— 
the former alone is suggestible ; the successful operation of sugges- 
tion implies the recurrence, however transient, of a disaggregation 
of personality, and the emergence of the subwaking self as the 
controlling mind (pp. 89 and go). It is this suggestibility of the 
subwaking self which enables man to be a social animal. ‘‘ Sug- 
gestibility is the cement of the herd, the very soul of the primitive 
social group . ... Man is a social animal, no doubt, but he is 
social because he is suggestible. Suggestibility, however, requires 
disaggregation of consciousness, hence society presupposes a 
cleavage of the mind. Society and mental epidemics are intimately 
related; for the social gregarious self is the suggestible subcon- 
scious self ’’ (p. 310). 

Judged from our present standpoint, the most valuable feature 
of Sidis’ book is that it calls attention to the undoubtedly intimate 
relation between gregariousness and suggestibility. The mech- 
anism, however, by which he supposes suggestibility to come into 
action is more open to criticism. The conception of a permanent 
subconscious self is one to which it is doubtful whether the evidence 
compels assent.t The essential difference, however, which Sidis’ 
views present from those to be developed below, lies in his 
regarding suggestibility as being something which is liable to 
intrude upon the normal mind as the result of a disaggregation of 
consciousness, instead of as a necessary quality of every normal 
mind, continually present, and an inalienable accompaniment of 
human thought. A careful reading of his book gives a very clear 


+ “Psychology of Suggestion,” p. 295. 

+ In yard connexion the “Symposium on the Subconscious” in the “Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology,” vol. ii, Nos. 1 and 2, is of much interest. The discussion 
is contributed to by Miinsterberg, Ribot, Jastrow, Pierre Janet and Morton Prince. 
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impression that he looks upon suggestibility as a disreputable 
and disastrous legacy of the brute and the savage, undesirable in 
civilised life, opposed to the satisfactory development of the normal 
individuality, and certainly in no way associated at its origin 
with a quality so valuable as altruism. Moreover, one gets the 
impression that he regards suggestibility as being manifested 
chiefly, if not solely, in crowds, in panics, revivals, and in condi- 
tions generally in which the element of close association is well 
marked, 

(b) Deductive Considerations. 

The functions of the gregarious habit in a species may broadly 
be defined as offensive or defensive, or both. Whichever of these 
modes it has assumed in the animal under consideration, it will 
be correlated with effects which will be divisible into two classes 
—the general characteristics of the social animal, and the special 
characteristics of the form of social habit possessed by the given 
animal. The dog and the sheep illustrate well the characteristics 
of the two simple forms of gregariousness —offensive and defensive. 
I. Special Characteristics of the Gregarious Animal. 

These need not be dealt with here, as they are the qualities 
which for the most part have been treated of by psychologists in 
such work as has been done on the corollaries of gregariousness in 
man. This is because they are qualities which are most evident 
in man’s behaviour when he acts in crowds, and are then evident 
as something temporarily superadded to the possibilities of the 
isolated individual. Hence it has come about that they have been 
taken for the most part as constituting the whole of man’s gre- 
garious inheritance, while the possibility that that inheritance 
might have equally important consequences for the individual has 
been relatively neglected. 

Il. General Cheracteristics of the Gregarious Animal. 

The cardinal quality of the herd is homogeneity. It is clear 
that the great advantage of the social habit is to enable large 
numbers to act as one, whereby in the case of the hunting 
gregarious animal strength in pursuit and attack is at once 
increased to beyond that of the creatures preyed upon,* and in 


*The wolf pack forms an organism, it is interesting to note, stronger than the 
lion or the tiger; capable of compensating for the loss of members; inexhaustible in 
pursuit, and therefore capable by sheer strength of hunting down without wile or 
artifice the fleetest animals; capable finally of consuming all the food it kills, and 
thus possessing another considerable advantage over the large solitary carnivora in 
not tending uselessly to exhaust its food supply. The advantages of the social habit 
in carnivora is well shown by the survival of wolves in civilized countries even to-day. 
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protective socialism the sensitiveness of the new unit to alarms 
is greatly in excess of that of the individual member of the flock. 

To secure these advantages of homogeneity, it is evident that 
the members of the herd must possess sensitiveness to the be- 
haviour of their fellows. The individual isolated will be of no 
meaning, the individual as part of the herd will be capable of 
transmitting the most potent impulses. Each member of the 
flock tending to follow his neighbour, and in turn to be followed, 
each is in some sense capable of leadership; but no lead will 
be followed that departs widely from normal behaviour. A lead 
will only be followed from its resemblance to the normal. If the 
leader go so far ahead as definitely to cease to be in the herd, 
he will necessarily be ignored. 

The criginal in conduct, that is to say resistiveness to the 
voice of the herd, will be suppressed by natural selection; the wolf 
which does not follow the impulses of the herd will be starved; 
the sheep which does not respond to the flock will be eaten. 

Again, not only will the individual be responsive to impulses 
coming from the herd, but he will treat the herd as his normal 
environment. The impulse to be in and always to remain with 
the herd will have the stronges. instinctive weight. Anything 
which tends to separate him from his fellows, as soon as it 
becomes perceptible as such, will be strongly resisted. 

So far, we have regarded the gregarious animal objectively. 
We have seen that he behaves as if the herd were the only 
environment in which he can live, that he is especially sensitive 
to impulses coming from the herd, and quite differently affected 
by the behaviour of animals not in the herd. Let us now try 
to estimate the mental aspects of these impulses. Suppose a 
Species in possession of precisely the instinctive endowments which 
we have been considering to be also self-conscious, and let us 
ask what will be the forms under which these phenomena will 
present themselves in its mind. In the first place, it is quite 
evident that impulses derived from herd feeling will enter the 
mind with the value of instincts—they will present themselves as 
‘‘a priori syntheses of the most perfect sort needing no proof 
but their own evidence.”’ They will not, however, it is important 
to remember, necessarily always give this quality to the same 
specific acts, but will shew this great distinguishing characteristic 
— they may give to any opinion whatever the characters of 
instinctive belief, making it into an ‘‘a priori synthesis ;’’ so that 
we shall expect to find acts which it would be absurd to look 
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upon as the results of specific instincts carried out with all the 
enthusiasm of instinct, and displaying all the marks of instinctive 
behaviour. The failure to recognise this appearance of herd 
impulse as a tendency, as a power which can confer instinctive 
sanctions on any part of the field of belief or action, has prevented 
the social habit of man from attracting as much of the attention 
of psychologists as it might profitably have done. 

In interpreting into mental terms the consequences of gre- 
gariousness, we may conveniently begin with the simplest. The 
conscious individual will feel an unanalysable primary sense of 
comfort in the actual presence of his fellows, and a similar sense 
of discomfort in their absence. It will be obvious truth to him 
that it is not good for the man to be alone. Loneliness will be 
a real terror, insurmountable by reason. 

Again, certain conditions will become secondarily associated 
with presence with, or absence from, the herd. For example, take 
the sensations of heat and cold. The latter is prevented in gre- 
garious animals by close crowding, and experienced in the 
reverse condition; hence it comes to be connected in the mind 
with separation, and so acquires altogether unreasonable associa- 


Similarly, the sensation of warmth is asso- 


tions of harmfulness. 
It has taken 


ciated with feelings of the secure and salutary. 
medicine many thousands of years to begin to doubt the validity 
of the popular conception of the harmfulness of cold; yet to the 
psychologist such a doubt is immediately obvious.* 

Slightly more complex manifestations of the same tendency to 
homogeneity sre seen in the desire for identification with the 
herd in matters of opinion. Here we find the biological explana- 
tion of the ineradicable impulse mankind has always displayed 
towards segregation into classes. Each one of us in his opinions 
and his conduct, in matters of dress, amusement, religion and 
politics, is compelled to obtain the support of a class, of a herd 
within the herd. The most eccentric in opinion or conduct is, we 
may be sure, supported by the agreement of a class, the smallness 
of which accounts for his apparent eccentricity, and the precious- 
ness of which accounts for his fortitude in defying general opinion. 
Again, anything which tends to emphasise difference from the 


*Anyone who has watched the behaviour of the dog and the cat towards warmth 
and cold cannot have failed to notice the effect of the gregarious habit on the 
former. The cat displays a moderate liking for warmth, but also a decided 
indifference to cold, and will quietly sit in the snow in a way which would be 


impossible to the dog. 
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herd is unpleasant. In the individual mind there will be an 
tnanalysable dislike of the novel in action or thought. It will 
be ‘ wrong,’ ‘ wicked,’ ‘ foolish,’ ‘ undesirable,’ or as we say 
‘bad form,’ according to varying circumstances which we can 
already to some extent define. 

Manifestations relatively more simple are shewn in the dislike 
of being conspicuous, in shyness and in stage fright. It is, 
however, sensitiveness to the behaviour of the herd which has 
the most important effects upon the structure of the mind of 
the gregarious animal. This sensitiveness is, as Sidis has clearly 
seen, closely associated with the suggestibility of the gregarious 
animal, and therefore with that of man. The effect of it will 
clearly be to make acceptable those suggestions which come from 
the herd, and those only. It is of especial importance to note 
that this suggestibility is not general, and that it is only herd 
suggestions which are rendered acceptable by the action of instinct. 
Man is, for example, notoriously insensitive to the suggestions 
of experience. The history of what is rather grandiosely called 
human progress everywhere illustrates this. If we look back upon 
the development of some such thing as the steam-engine, we 
cannot fail to be struck by the extreme obviousness of each 
advance, and how obstinately it was refused assimilation until 
the machine almost invented itself. 

Again, of two suggestions, that which the more perfectly 
embodies the voice of the herd is the more acceptable. The 
chances an affirmation has of being accepted could therefore be 
most satisfactorily expressed in terms of the bulk of the herd by 
which it is backed. 

It follows from the foregoing that anything which dissociates 
a suggestion from the herd will tend to ensure such a suggestion 
being rejected. For example, an imperious command from an 
individual known to be without authority is necessarily disre- 
garded, whereas the same person making the same suggestion in 
” indirect way so as to link it up with the voice of the herd 
will meet with success. 

It is unfortunate that in discussing these facts it has been 
necessary to use the word suggestibility, which has so thorough 
“ bees ligay —— If the biological explanation 
dite tes eat a — be accepted, the latter must neces- 
be an ineradical cane bias e is sage home a 
sabia idiltaes in a ine of man, or in other words an afhir- 

’ negative, is more readily accepted than rejected, 
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unless its source is definitely dissociated from the herd. Man is 
not, therefore, suggestible by fits and starts, not merely in panics 
and in mobs, under hypnosis, and so forth, but always, every- 
where, and under any circumstances. The capricious way in 
which man reacts to different suggestions has been attributed to 
variations in his suggestibility. This in the opinion of the present 
writer is an incorrect interpretation of the facts which are more 
satisfactorily explained by regarding the variations as due to the 
differing extent to which suggestions are identified with the voice 
of the herd. 

Man’s resistiveness to certain suggestions, and especially to 
experience, as is seen so well in his attitude to the new, becomes 
therefore but another evidence of his suggestibility, since the new 
has always to encounter the opposition of herd tradition. 

The apparent diminution in direct suggestibility with advanc- 
ing years, such as was demonstrated in children by Binet, is 
in the case of the adult familiar to all, and is there usually 
regarded as evidence of a gradually advancing organic change 
in the brain. It can be regarded, at least plausibly, as being 
due to the fact that increase of years must bring an increase in 
the accumulations of herd suggestion, and so tend progressively 
to fix opinion. 

In the early days of the human race, the appearance of the 
faculty of speech must have led to an immediate increase in the 
extent to which the decrees of the herd could be promulgated, 
and the field to which they applied. Now the desire for certitude 
is one of profound depth in the human mind, and possibly a 
necessary property of any mind, and it is very plausible to suppose 
that it led in these early days to the whole field of life being 
covered by pronouncements backed by the instinctive sanction of 
the herd. The life of the individual would be completely sur- 
rounded by sanctions of the most tremendous kind. He would 
know what he might and might not do, and what would happen 
if he disobeyed. It would be immaterial if experience confirmed 
these beliefs or not, because it would have incomparably less 
weight than the voice of the herd. Such a period is the only 
trace perceptible by the biologist of the Golden Age fabled by 
the poet, when the things happened as they ought, and hard 
facts had not begun to vex the soul of man. In some ‘such 
condition we still find the Central Australian native. His whole 
life, to its minutest detail, is ordained for him by the voice of 
the herd, and he must not, under the most dreadful sanctions, 
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step outside its elaborate order. It does not matter to him that 
an infringement of the code under his very eyes is not followed 
by judgment, for with tribal suggestion so compactly organised, 
such cases are in fact no difficulty, and do not trouble his belief, 
just as in more civilised countries apparent instances of malignity 
in the reigning deity are not found to be inconsistent with his 
benevolence. 

Such must everywhere have been primitive human conditions, 
and upon them reason intrudes as an alien and hostile power, 
disturbing the perfection of life, and causing an unending series 
of conflicts. 

Experience, as is shewn by the whole history of man, is met 
by resistance because it invariably encounters decisions based 
upon instinctive belief, and nowhere is this fact more clearly to 
be seen than in the way in which the progress of science has 
been made. 

In matters that really interest him, man cannot support the 
suspense of judgment which science so often has to enjoin. He 
is too anxious to feel certain to have time to know. So that we 
see of the sciences, mathematics appearing first, then astronomy, 
then physics, then chemistry, then biology, then psychology, then 
sociology—but always the new field was grudged to the new 
method, and we still have the denial to sociology of the name 
of science. Nowadays, matters of national defence, of politics, 
of religion, are still too important for knowledge, and remain 
subjects for certitude, that is to say, in them we still prefer the 
comfort of instinctive belief, because we have not learnt adequately 
to value the capacity to foretell. 

Direct observation of man reveals at once the fact that a very 
considerable proportion of his beliefs are non-rational to a degree 
which is immediately obvious without any special examination, 
and with no special resources other than common knowledge. If 
we examine the mental furniture of the average man, we shall 
find it made up of a vast number of judgments of a very precise 
kind upon subjects of very great variety, complexity and difficulty. 
He will have fairly settled views upon the origin and nature of 
the universe, and upon what he will probably call its meaning; 
he will have conclusions as to what is to happen to him at 
death and after, as to what is and what should be the basis of 
conduct. He will know how the country should be governed, 
and why it is going to the dogs, why this piece of legislation is 
good, and that bad. He will have strong views upon military 
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and naval strategy, the principles of taxation, the use of alcohol 
and vaccination, the treatment of influenza, the prevention of 
hydrophobia, upon municipal trading, the teaching of Greek, upon 
what is permissible in art, satisfactory in literature, and hopeful 
in science. 

The bulk of such opinions must necessarily be without rational 
basis, since many of them are concerned with problems admitted 
by the expert to be still unsolved, while as to the rest it is 
clear that the training and experience of no average man can 
qualify him to have any opinion upon them at all. The rational 
method adequately used would have told him that on the great 
majority of these questions there could be for him but one 
attitude—that of suspended judgment. 

In view of the considerations that have been discussed above, 
this wholesale acceptance of non-rational belief must be looked 
upon as pormal. The mechanism by which it is effected demands 
some examination, since it cannot be denied that the facts conflict 
noticeably with popularly current views as to the part taken by 
reason in the formation of opinion. 

It is clear at the outset that these beliefs are invariably regarded 
by the holder as rational, and defended as such, while the position 
of one who holds contrary views is held to be obviously unreason- 
able. The religious man accuses the atheist of being shallow and 
irrational, and is met by a similar reply; to the Conservative, 
the amazing thing about the Liberal is his incapacity to see 
reason and accept the only possible solution of public problems. 
Examination reveals the fact that the differences are not due 
to the commission of the mere mechanical fallacies of logic, since 
these are easily avoided, even by the politician, and since there 
is nO reason to suppose that one party in such controversies is 
less logical than the other. The difference is due rather to the 
fundamental assumptions of the antagonists being hostile, and 
these assumptions are derived from herd suggestion ; to the Liberal, 
certain basal conceptions have acquired the quality of instinctive 
truth, have become “ a priori syntheses,’’ because of the accumu- 
lated suggestions to which he has been exposed, and a similar 
explanation applies to the atheist, the Christian and the Conser- 
vative. Each, it is important to remember, finds in consequence 
the rationality of his position flawless, and is quite incapable of 
detecting in it the fallacies which are obvious to his opponent, 
to whom that particular series of assumptions has not been ren- 
dered acceptable by herd suggestion. 
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To continue further the analysis of non-rational opinion, it 
should be observed that the mind rarely leaves uncriticised the 
assumptions which are forced on it by herd suggestion, the 
tendency being for it to find more or less elaborately rationalised 
justifications of them. This is in accordance with the enormously 
exaggerated weight which is always ascribed to reason in the 
formation of opinion and conduct, as is very well seen, for 
example, in the explanation of the existence of altruism as being 
due to man seeing that it ‘‘ pays.”’ 

It is of cardinal importance to recognise that in this process 
of the rationalisation of instinctive belief, it is the belief which 
is the primary thing, while the explanation, although masquer- 
ading as the cause of the belief, as the chain of rational evidence 
on which the belief is founded, is entirely secondary, and but 
for the belief would never have been thought of. Such rational- 
isations are often, in the case of intelligent people, of extreme 
ingenuity, and may be very misleading unless the true instinctive 
basis of the given opinion or action is thoroughly understood. 

This mechanism enables the English lady, who, to escape the 
stigma of having normal feet, subjects them to a formidable 
degree of lateral compression, to be aware of no logical incon- 
sequence when she subscribes to missions to teach the Chinese 
lady how absurd it is to compress her feet longitudinally; it 
enables the European lady who wears rings in her ears to smile 
at the barbarism of the coloured lady who wears her rings in 
her nose ; it enables the Englishman who is amused by the African 
chieftain’s regard for the top hat as an essential piece of the 
furniture of state to ignore the identity of his own behaviour when 
he goes to church beneath the same tremendous ensign. 


The objectivist finds himself compelled to regard these and 
similar correspondences between the behaviour of civilised and 
barbarous man as no mere interesting coincidences, but as phe- 
nomena actually and in the grossest way identical, but such an 
attitude is only possible when the mechanism is understood by 
which rationalisation of these customs is effected. 


The process of rationalisation which has just been illustrated 
by some of its simpler varieties is best seen on the largest scale, 
and in the most elaborate form, in the pseudosciences of political 
economy and ethics. Both of these are occupied in deriving from 
eternal principles justifications for masses of non-rational belief 
which are assumed to be permanent merely because they exist. 
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Hence the notorious acrobatic feats of both in the face of any 
considerable variation in herd belief. 

It would seem that the obstacles to rational thought which have 
been pointed out in the foregoing discussion have received much 
less attention than should have been directed towards them. To 
maintain an attitude of mind which could be called scientific in 
any complete sense, it is of cardinal importance to recognise that 
belief of affirmations sanctioned by the herd is a normal mechanism 
of the human mind, and goes on however much such affirmations 
may be opposed by evidence, that reason cannot enforce belief 
against herd suggestion, and finally that totally false opinions 
may appear to the holder of them to possess all the characters of 
rationally verifiable truth, and may be justified by secondary 
processes of rationalisation which it may be impossible directly 
to combat by argument. 

It should be noticed, however, that verifiable truths may acquire 
the potency of herd suggestion, so that the suggestibility of man 
does not necessarily or always act against the advancement ot 
knowledge. For example, to the student of biology the principles 
of Darwinism may acquire the force of herd suggestion through 
being held by the class which he most respects, is most in contact 
with, and the class which has therefore acquired suggestionising 
power with him. Propositions consistent with these principles 
will now necessarily be more acceptable to him, whatever the 
evidence by which they are supported, than they would be to 
one who had not been exposed to the same influences. The 
opinion in fact may be hazarded that the acceptance of any 
proposition is invariably the resultant of suggestive influences, 
whether the proposition be true or false, and that the balance 
of suggestion is usually on the side of the false, because, educa- 
tion being what it is, the scientific method—the method, that is 
to say, of experience has so little chance of acquiring suggestion- 
ising force. 

Thus far sensitiveness to the herd has been discussed in relation 
to its effect upon intellectual processes. Equally important effects 
are traceable in feeling. 

It is obvious that when free communication is possible by 
speech, the expressed approval or disapproval of the herd will 
acquire the qualities of identity or dissociation from the herd 
respectively. To know that he is doing what would arouse the 
disapproval of the herd will bring to the individual the same 
profound sense of discomfort which would accompany actual 
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physical separation, while to know that he is doing what the 
herd would approve will give him the sense of rightness, of gusto 
and of stimulus which would accompany physical presence in the 
herd and response to its mandates. In both cases it is clear that 
no actual expression by the herd is necessary to arouse the 
appropriate feelings, which would come from within and have, in 
fact, the qualities which we recognise in the dictates of conscience. 
Conscience then and the feelings of guilt and of duty are the 
peculiar possessions of the gregarious animal. A dog and a cat 
caught in the commission of an offence will both recognise that 
punishment is coming; but the dog moreover knows that he has 
done wrong, and he will come to be punished, unwillingly it is 
true, and as if dragged along by some power outside him, while 
the cat’s sole impulse is to escape. The rational recognition of 
the sequence of act and punishment is equally clear to the 
gregarious and to the solitary animal, but it is the former 
only who understands that he has committed a crime, who has 
in fact the sense of sin. That this is the origin of what we call 
conscience is confirmed by the characteristics of the latter which 
are accessible to observation. Any detailed examination of the 
phenomena of conscience would lead too far to be admissible here. 
Two facts, however, should be noticed. First, the judgments 
of conscience vary in different circles, and are dependent on local 
environments; secondly, they are not advantageous to the species 
to the slightest degree beyond the dicta of the morals current in 
the circle in which they originate. These facts—stated here in 
an extremely summary way—demonstrate that conscience is an 
indirect result of the gregarious instinct, and is in no sense derived 
from a special instinct forcing men to consider the good of the 
race rather than individual desires. 


W. TRotrer. 
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POLITICAL THOUGHT IN ISLAM. 


Pre-Islamic Arabia was divided into various tribes continually 
at war with one another. Each tribe had its own chief, its own 
god and its own poet, whose tribal patriotism manifested itself 
chiefly in the glorification of the virtues of his own tribe. Though 
these primitive social groups recognised, to a certain extent, their 
kinship with one another, yet it was mainly the authority of 
Muhammad and the cosmopolitan character of his teaching which 
shattered the aristocratic ideals of individual tribes, and welded 
the dwellers of tents into one common ever-expanding nationality. 
For our purposes, however, it is necessary to notice, in the 
outset, the features of the Arabian system of tribal succession, 
and the procedure followed by the members of the tribe on the 
death of their chief. When the Chief or Shaikh of an Arab 
tribe died all the elders of the tribe met together, and, sitting 
in a circle, discussed the matter of succession. Any member of 
the tribe could hold the chieftainship if he were unanimously 
elected by the elders and heads of great families. The idea of 
hereditary monarchy, as Von Kremer has pointed out, was quite 
foreign to the Arab mind; though the principle of seniority 
which, since Ahmad I., has received legal recognition in the 
constitution of modern Turkey, did certainly influence the election. 
When the tribe was equally divided between two leaders, the 
rival sections separated from each other until one of the candidates 
relinquished his claim; otherwise the sword was appealed to. 
The Chief thus elected could be deposed by the tribe if his 
conduct necessitated deposition. With the expansion of the Arab 
conquest, and the consequent enlargement of mental outlook, this 
primitive custom gradually developed into a Political Theory 
carefully constructed, as we shall see, by the constitutional lawyers 
of Islam through reflective criticism on the revelations of political 
experience. 

True to this custom the Prophet of Arabia left no instructions 
with regard to the matter of his succession. There is a tradition 
that the old Amir, son of Tufail, came to the Prophet and said, 
‘If I embrace Islam what would my rank be? Willst thou 
give me the command after thee?” ‘‘ It does not belong to me,” 
said the Prophet, ‘‘ to dispose of the command after me.’’ Abu 
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Bakr—the Prophet’s father-in-law and one of his chief companions 
—therefore, in consequence of the danger of internal disruption, 
was rather hurriedly and irregularly elected. He then rose and 
addressed the people thus :— 

‘* Oh people! Now I am ruler over you, albeit not the best 
amongst you. If I do well, support me; if ill, then set me 
right. Follow the true wherein is faithfulness, eschew the false 
wherein is treachery. The weaker amongst you shall be as the 
stronger with me, until, that I shall have redressed his wrong; 
and the stronger shall be as the weaker until, if the Lord will, 
I shall have taken from him that which he hath wrested. Leave 
not off to fight in the ways of the Lord; whosoever leaveth off, 
him verily shall the Lord abase. Obey me as I obey the Lord 
and his Prophet, wherein I disobey, obey me not.” 

Omar, however, afterwards held that the hurried election of 
Abu Bakr, though very happy in its consequences and justified 
by the need of the time, should not form a precedent in Islam; 
for, as he is reported to have said (Dozy, I. p. 121), an election 
which is only a partial expression of the people’s will is null 
and void. It was, therefore, early understood that Political 
Sovereignty de facto resides in the people; and that the electorate 
by their free act of uranimous choice embody it in a determinate 
personality in which the collective will is, so to speak, individual- 
ised, without investing this concrete seat of power with any privilege 
in the eye of the law except legal control over the individual wills 
of which it is an expression. The idea of universal agreement is, 
in fact, the fundamental principle of Muslim constitutional theory. 
**What the Muslim community considers good,’’ says the Prophet, 
** God also considers good.’’ It is probably on the authority of 
this saying of the Prophet that Al-Ash‘ari developed his political 
dogma—*‘‘ That error is impossible in the united deliberations of 
the whole community.’’ After the death of Abu Bakr, Omar, 
who acted as Chief Judge during his predecessor’s Caliphate, 
was universally elected by the people. In 644 A.D. he was 
mortally wounded by a Persian slave, and committed his trust, 
before he died, to seven electors—one of them being his own 
son—to nominate his successor, with the condition that their 
choice must be unanimous, and that none of them must stand 
as a candidate for the Caliphate. It will be seen, from Omar’s 
exclusion of his own son from the candidature, how remote was 
the idea of hereditary monarchy from the Arabian political con- 
sciousness. The choice of this council, however, fell upon one 
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of the councillors, Uthman, who was consequently nominated, 
and the nomination afterwards confirmed by the people. The 
Caliphate of Uthman is really the source of the three great 
religio-political parties with their respective political theories which 
each party, finding itself in power, attempted to realise in one or 
other of the provinces of the Arab Empire. Before, however, I 

proceed to describe these theories, I want to draw your attention 
to the following two points :— 





(1) That the Muslim Commonwealth is based on the absolute 
equality of all Muslims in the eye of the law. There is no 
privileged class, no priesthood, no caste system. In his latter 
days the Prophet once ascended the pulpit and said to the people : 

““ Muslims: If I have struck any one of you, here is my 
back that he may strike me. If anyone has been wronged by 
me, let him return injury for injury. If I have taken anybody's 
goods, all that I have is at his disposal.’’ A man arose and 
claimed a debt of three dirhams (about three shillings). ‘* I would 
much rather,’’ said the Prophet, *‘ have the shame in this world | 
than in the next.’’ And he paid him on the spot. 


The law of Islam does not recognise the apparently natural 
differences of race, nor the historical differences of nationality. 
The political ideal of Islam consists in the creation of a people 
born of a free fusion of all races and nationalities. Nationality 
with Islam is not the highest limit of political development; for 
the general principles of the law of Islam rest on human nature, 
not on the peculiarities of a particular people. The inner cohesion 
of such a nation would consist not in ethnic or geographic unity, 
not in the unity of language or social tradition, but in the 
unity of the religious and political ideal; or, in the psychological 
fact of ‘‘ likemindedness,’’ as St. Paul would say. The member- 
ship of this nation, consequently, would not be determined by 
birth, marriage, domicile or naturalisation. It would be 
determined by a public declaration of ‘‘ likemindedness,’’ and 
would terminate when the individual has ceased to be likeminded 
with others. The ideal territory for such a nation would be the 
whole earth. The Arabs, like the Greeks and the Romans, 
endeavoured to create such a nation or the world-state by conquest, 
but failed to actualise their ideal. The realisation of this ideal, 
however, is not impossible; for the ideal nation does already exist 
in germ. The life of modern political communities finds j 
expression, to a great extent, in common institutions, Law and ; 
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Government; and the various sociological circles, so to speak, are 
continually expanding to touch one another. Further it is not 
incompatible with the sovereignty of individual States; since its 
structure will be determined, not by physical force, but by the 
spiritual force of a common ideal. 


(2) That according to the law of Islam there is no distinction 
between the Church and the State. The State with us is not a 
combination of religious and secular authority, but it is a unity 
in which no such distinction exists. The Caliph is not necessarily 
the high-priest of Islam; he is not the representative of God on 
earth. He is fallible like other men, and is subject, like every 
Muslim, to the impersonal authority of the same law. The 
Prophet himself is not regarded as absolutely infallible by many 
Muhammadan theologians (e.g., Abu Ishaq, Tabari). In fact 
the idea of personal authority is quite contrary to the spirit of 
Islam. The Prophet of Arabia succeeded in commanding the 
absolute submission of an entire people ; yet no man has depreciated 
his own authority more than he. ‘‘ 1 am,’’ he says, ‘‘ a man 
like you; like you my forgiveness also depends on the mercy 
of God.’’ Once in a moment of spiritual exaltation, he is 
reported to have said to one of his companions, ‘*‘ Go and tell 
the people—he who says—‘‘ There is only one God—will enter 
the paradise,’’ studiously omitting the second half of the Muslim 
creed—‘‘And Muhammed is his Prophet.’’ The ethical importance 
of this attitude is great. The whole system of Islamic ethics is 
based on the idea of individuality ; anything which tends to repress 
the healthy development of individuality is quite inconsistent with 
the spirit of Islamic Law and Ethics. A Muslim is free to do 
anything he likes, provided he does not violate the law. The 
general principles of this law are believed to have been revealed; 
the details, in order to cover the relatively secular cases, are 
left to the interpretation of professional lawyers. It is, therefore, 
true to say that the entire fabric of Islamic Law, actually admin- 
istered, is really judge made law, so that the lawyer performs the 
legislative function in the Muslim constitution. If, however, an 
absolutely new case arise which is not provided for in the law of 
Islam, the will of the whole Muslim community becomes a further 
source of law. But I do not know whether a general council of 
the whole Muslim community was ever held for this purpose. 

I shall now describe the three great Political Theories to which 
I have alluded above. I shall first take up the Sunni view. 
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I. Evective Monarcuy. 
A. The Caliph and the People. 


During the days of the early Caliphate things were extremely 
simple. The Caliphs were like private individuals, sometimes 
doing the work of ar ordinary constable. In obedience to the 
Quranic verse—‘* And consult them in all matters, 
consulted the more influential companions of the Prophet, in 
judicial and executive matters, but no formal ministers existed to 
assist the Caliph in his administrative work. It was not until 
the time of the House of Abbas that the Caliphate became the 
subject of scientific treatment. In my description of the Sunni 
view I shall mainly follow Al-Mawardy—the earliest Muslim consti- 
tutional lawyer who flourished during the reign of the Abbasi 
Caliph Al-Qadir. 

Al-Mawardy divides the whole Muslim cominunity into twoclasses 
(1) the electors, (2) the candidates for election. The qualifications 
' absolutely necessary for a candidate are thus enumerated by him: 

1. Spotless character. 
2. Freedom from physical and mental infirmity. The prede- 

cessor of the present Sultan of Turkey was deposed under 
| this condition. 

3. Necessary legal and theological knowledge in order to be 
able to decide various cases. This is true in theory; in 
practice the power of the Caliph, especially in later times, 
was divided. 

. Insight necessary for a ruler. 

. Courage to defend the empire. 

- Relationship with the family of the Quarish. This quali- 

fication is not regarded as indispensable by modern Sunni 

lawyers, on the ground that the Prophet never nominated 

any person as his successor. 

7. Full age (Al-Ghazali). It was on this ground that the chief 

judge refused to elect Al-Mugtadir. 

Male sex (Al-Baidawi). This is denied by the Khawarij who 

hold that a woman can be elected as Caliph. 

If the candidate satisfies these conditions, the representatives 
of all influential families, doctors of law, high officials of the 
State, and commanders of the army meet together and nominate 
him to the Caliphate. The whole assembly then proceeds to the : 
mosque where the nomination is duly confirmed by the people. 
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In distant places representatives of the elected Caliph are permitted 
to receive homage on behalf of the Caliph. In the matter of 
election the people of the capital, however, have no precedence 
over other people—though, in practice, they have a certain amount 
of precedence, since they are naturally the first to hear of the 
Caliph’s death. After the election, the Caliph usually makes a 
speech, promising to rule according to the law of Islam. Most 
of these speeches are preserved. It will be seen that the principle 
of representation is, to a certain extent, permitted in practical 
politics; in the law of property, however, it is expressly denied. 
For instance, if B. dies in the lifetime of his father A. and his 
brother C., leaving issue, the whole property of A. goes to C. 
The children of B. have no claim; they cannot represent their 
father, or ‘‘ stand in his shoes.”’ 

From a legal standpoint, the Caliph does not occupy any 
privileged position. In theory, he is like other members of the 
Commonwealth. He can be directly sued in an ordinary law 
court. The second Caliph was once accused of appropriating 
a larger share in the spoils of war, and he had to clear his 
conduct before the people, by production of evidence according 
to the law of Islam. In his judicial capacity he is open to the 
criticism of every Muslim. Omar I. was severely reprimanded by 
an old woman who pointed out to him that his interpretation of 
a certain Quranic verse was absolutely wrong. The Caliph 
listened to her argument, and decided the case according to her 
views. 

The Caliph may indicate his successor who may be his son; 
but the nomination is invalid until confirmed by the people. Out 
of the fourteen Caliphs of the House of Umayya only four suc- 
ceeded in securing their sons as their successors. The Caliph 
cannot secure the election of his successor during his own lifetime. 
Ibn Athir tells us that Abdul Malik—the Umayya Caliph— 
endeavoured to do so, but Ibn Musayyib, the great Mekkan 
lawyer, strongly protested against the Caliph’s behaviour. The 
Abbasi Caliph Hadi, however, succeeded in securing the election 
of his son Ja‘far, but after his death the majority declared for 
Harun. In such a case, when the people declare for another 
Caliph, the one previously elected must, on penalty of death, im- 
mediately renounce his right in public. 

If the Caliph does not rule according to the law of Islam, or 
suffers from physical or mental infirmity, the Caliphate is forfeited. 
Usually one influential Muhammadan stands up in the mosque 
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after the prayer, and speaks to the congregation giving reasons for 
the proposed deposition. He declares deposition to be the interest 
of Islam, and ends his speech by throwing away his finger-ring 
with the remark—*‘I reject the Caliph as I throw away this ring.” 
The people then signify their assent in various ways, and the 
deposition is complete. 

The question whether two or more rival Caliphates can exist 
simultaneously is discussed by Muslim lawyers. Ibn Jama‘ holds 
that only one Caliphate is possible. Ibn Khaldun holds that 
there is nothing illegal in the co-existence of two or more Caliphates, 
provided they are in different countries. Ibn Khaldun’s view is 
certainly contrary to the old Arabian idea, yet in so far as the 
Muslim Commonwealth is governed by an impersonal authority, 
i.e., law, his position seems to me to be quite a tenable one. 
Moreover, as a matter of fact, two rival Caliphates have existed in 
Islam for a long time and still exist. 

Just as a candidate for the Caliphate must have certain qualifica- 
tions, so, according to Al-Mawardy, the elector also must be 
qualified. He must possess— : 

(1) Good reputation as an honest man. 

(2) Necessary knowledge of State affairs. 

(3) Necessary insight and judgment. 

In theory all Muslims, men and women, possess the right 
of election. There is no property qualification. In practice, 
however, women and slaves did not exercise this right. Some of 
the early lawyers seem to have recognised the danger of mass- 
elections, as they endeavour to show that the right of election 
resides only in the tribe of the Prophet. Whether the seclusion of 
women grew up in order to make women incapable of exercising 
a right which in theory could not be denied to them, I cannot say. 

The elector has the right to demand the deposition of the Caliph, 
or the dismissal of his officials if he can show that their conduct is 
not in accordance with the law of Islam. He can, on the subject, 
address the Muslim congregation in the mosque after the prayer. 
The mosque, it must be remembered, is the Muslim Forum, and the 
institution of daily prayer is closely connected with the political 
life of Muslim communities. Apart from its spiritual and social 
functions, the institution is meant to serve as a ready means of 
constant criticism on the State. If, however, the elector does not 
intend to address the congregation, he can issue a judicial inquiry 
concerning the conduct of any State official, or any other matter 
which affects the community as a whole. The judicial inquiry as a 
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rule, does not mention the name of any individual. I quote an 
illustration in order to give you an idea of this procedure :— 


‘In the name of God, most merciful and clement. What is 
the opinion of the doctors of law, the guides of the people, on the 
encouragement of the Zimmis, and on the assistance we can 
demand from them, whether as clerks to the Amirs entrusted with 
the administration of the country, or as collectors of taxes? .. .« 
Explain the above by solid proofs. establish the orthodox belief 
by sound arguments, and give your reasons. God will reward 


you.” 


Such judicial inquiries are issued by the State as well, and when 
the lawyers give conflicting decisions, the majority prevails, 

Forced election is quite illegal. Ibn Jama‘, an Egyptian 
lawyer, however, holds that forced election is legal in times of 
political unrest. This opportunist view has no support in the law 
of Islam; though, undoubtedly, it is based on historical facts. 
Tartushi—a Spanish lawyer—would probably hold the same view ; 
for he says: ‘‘ Forty years of tyranny are better than one hour of 
anarchy.” 


Let us now consider the relation between the elected and the 
elector. Al-Mawardy defines this relation as ‘* Aqd’’—binding 
together, contract. The State therefore is a contractual organism, 
and implies rights and duties. He does not mean, like Rousseau, 
to explain the origin of society by an original social contract; he 
holds that the actual fact of election is a contract in consequence of 
which the Caliph has to do certain duties, e.g., to defend the 
religion, to enforce the law of Islam, to levy customs and taxes 
according to the law of Islam, to pay annual salaries and properly 
to direct the State treasury. If he fulfils these conditions, the 
people have mainly two duties in relation to him, e.g., to obey him, 
and to assist him in his work. Apart from this contract, however, 
Muslim lawyers have also enumerated certain cases in which 
obedience to the Caliph is not necessary. 


The origin of the State then, according to Al-Mawardy, is not 
force, but free consent of individuals who unite to form a brother- 
hood, based upon legal equality, in order that each member of the 
brotherhood may work out the potentialities of his individuality 
under the law of Islam. Government, with him, is an artificial 
arrangement, and is divine only in the sense that the law of Islam 
—believed to have been revealed—demands peace and security. 
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B. Ministers and other Officials. 


The Caliph, after his election, appoints the principal officials 
of the State, or confirms those previously in office. The following 
are the principal State officials with their duties defined by the 
law :— 

(1) The Wazir—the Prime Minister—-either with limited or un- 
limited powers. The Wazir with unlimited powers must possess 
the same qualifications as the Caliph, except that, according to 
Al-Mawardy, he need not necessarily belong to the Quraish tribe. 
He must be thoroughly educated especially in Mathematics, History, 
and the Art of speaking. He can perform all the functions of the 
Caliph, except that he cannot nominate the Caliph’s successor. 
He can, without previous sanction of the Caliph, appoint officers 
of the various departments of the State. The Wazir with limited 
powers cannot do so. The dismissal of the Wazir with unlimited 
powers means the dismissal of all officials appointed by him; while 
the dismissal of the Wazir with limited powers does not lead to the 
dismissal of the officials appointed by him. More than one Wazir 
with unlimited powers cannot be appointed. The governors of 
various provinces can appoint their own Wazirs. A non-Muham- 
madan may be appointed Wazir with limited powers. The Shi‘ah 
dynasty of the Obaidies appointed a Jew to this position. An 
Egyptian poet expresses their sentiments as follows :—‘* The Jews 
of our time have reached the goal of their ambition—Theirs is 
all honour, theirs is all gold—O people of Egypt I advise you to 
become Jews; God himself has become a Jew.” 

(2) Next to the Wazir the most important executive officers of 
the State were governors of various provinces. They were 
appointed by the Caliph with limited or unlimited powers. The 
governor with unlimited powers could appoint sub-governors to 
adjoining smaller provinces. For instance the sub-governor of 
Sicily was appointed by the Governor of Spain and that of Scind 
by the Governor of Bassora. This was really an attempt to create 
self-governing Muslim colonies. The officer in charge was, so to 
speak, a miniature caliph of his province; he appointed his own 
Wazir, Chief Judge, and other state officers. Where a special 
commander of the provincial army was not appointed, the 
Governor, ez officio, acted as the commander. This, however, was 
an error, since the governors become gradually powerful and 
frequently asserted their independence. But in his capacity of the 
commander, the governor had no right to raise the salaries of his 
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soldiers except in very special circumstances. It was his duty to 
send all the money to the central treasury after defraying the 
necessary state expenses. If the provincial income fell short of 
the expenses, he could claim a contribution from the central 
treasury. If he is appointed by the Caliph, the death of the latter 
is not followed by his dismissal; but if he is appointed by the 
Wazir, the death of the Wazir means the dismissal of all governors 
appointed by him, provided they are not newly confirmed in their 
respective posts. 

The governor with limited powers was a purely executive 
officer. He had nothing to do with judicial matters, and in criminal 
matters too his authority was very much limited. 

Muslim lawyers, however, recognise a third kind of governor- 
ship, i.e., by usurpation. But the usurper must fulfil certain 
conditions before his claim is legally justified. 

(3) Commanders of armies. Here too the distinction of limited 
and unlimited powers is made, and the duties of commanders, 
subordinate officers, and soldiers are clearly defined. 

(4) The Chief Judge. The Chief Judge could be appointed by 
the Caliph or the Wazir. According to Abu Hanifa in some cases, 
and according to Abu Jarir Tabary, a non-Muslim can be appointed 
to administer the law of his co-religionists. The Chief Judge, as 
representative of the law of Islam, can depose the Caliph—he can 
kill his own creator. His death means the dismissal of his staff ; 
but the death of the sovereign is not followed by the dismissal of 
the judges appointed by him. During an interregnum a judge 
can be elected by the people of a town, but not during the 
sovereign’s lifetime. 

(5) President of the Highest Court of Appeal and general con- 
trol. The object of this institution was to hear appeals and to 
exercise a general supervision over all the departments of the 
state. Abdul Malik—the Umayya Caliph and the founder of this 
court—personally acted as the president, though more difficult 
cases he transferred to Qazi Abu Idris. In later times the presi- 
dent was appointed by the Caliph. During the reign of the 
Abbasi Caliph Al-Muqtadir, his mother was appointed President, 
and she used to hear appeals, on Fridays, surrounded by judges, 
priests and other notables. In one respect, the President of this 
court differed from the Chief Judge. He was not bound by the 
letter of the law like the Qazi; his decisions were based on general 
principles of natural justice, so that the President was something 
like the keeper of the Caliph’s conscience. He was assisted by a 
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council of judges and lawyers whose duty was to discuss every 
aspect of the case before the President announced his decision. 
The importance of this institution may be judged from the fact 
that it was among the few Muslim institutions which the Normans 
retained after their conquest of Sicily in the 11th century. 


II. THe SuHi’an View. 


According to the Shi’ah view the State is of divine origin, and 
the Caliph or, as they call Imam, governs by divine right. This 
view arose among an obscure Arabian sect known as the Saba’ites 
whose founder Abdulla ibn Saba was a Jew of San’a in Yemen. 
In the time of Uthman he became a convert to Islam, and finally 
settled in Egypt where he preached his doctrine. This doctrine 
harmonised with the pre-Islamic habits of political thought in 
Persia, and soon found a permanent home in that country. The 
Imam, according to the Persians, is not elected (the Shi’ahs of 
Oman, however, adopted the elective principle and held that the 
Imam might be deposed) but appointed by God. He is the 
re-incarnation of Universal Reason, he is endowed with all perfec- 
tions, his wisdom is superhuman and his decisions are absolute 
and final. The first Imam Ali was appointed by Muhammad; 
Ali’s direct descendants are his divinely ordained successors. The 
world is never without a living Imam whether visible or invisible. 
The 12th Imam, according to the Shi’ahs, suddenly disappeared 
near Kufa, but he will come again and fill the world with peace 
and prosperity. In the meantime he communicates his will, from 
time to time, through certain favoured individuals—called Gates 
who hold mysterious intercourse with him. Now this doctrine of 
the absence of the Imam has a very important political aspect 
which few students of Islam have fully appreciated. Whether the 
Imam really disappeared or not, I do not know; but it is obvious 
that the dogma is a clever way of separating the Church and the 
State. The absent Imam, as I have pointed out above, is absolute 
authority on all matters; the present executive authorities are, 
therefore, only guardians of the estate which really belongs to the 
Imam, who, as such, inherits the property of deceased intestates 
in case they leave no heirs. It will therefore be seen that the 


authority of the Shah of Persia is limited by the authority of the 
As a mere 


Mullas—the representatives of the absent Imam. 
guardian of the estate he is subject to the religious authority of 
the Mullas,—though, as the chief executive authority he is free to 
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adopt any measure for the good of the estate. It is not, therefore, 


surprising that the Mullas took an active part in the recent 


constitutional reform in Persia. 


III. THe KuAwart—REPUBLICANISM. 


I shall be very brief in my account of the Khawarij, since the 
history of their opinion is yet to be worked out. The first Muslims 
who were so called were the notorious 12,000 who revolted against 
Ali after they had fought under him at the battle of Siffin. They 
were offended at his submitting the decision of his right to the 
Caliphate to the arbitration of men when, in their opinion, it ought 
to have been submitted to the law of God—the Koran. ‘‘ The 
nation,’’ they said to Ali, ‘‘calls us to the book of God; you call 
us to the sword.’’ Shahristani divides them into twenty-four 
sects, differing slightly from one another in legal and constitu- 
tional opinion, e.g., that the ignorance of the law is a valid excuse ; 
that the adulterer should not be stoned, for the Quran nowhere 
mentions this punishment; that the hiding of one’s religious 
opinions is illegal; that the Caliph should not be called the com- 
mander of the faithful; that there is nothing illegal in having two 
or more Caliphs in one and the same time. In East Africa and 
Mazab—South Algeria—they still maintain the simplicity of their 
republican ideal. Broadly speaking the Khawarij can be divided 
into three classes :— 

(1) Those who hold that there must be an elected Caliph, but 
it is not necessary that he should belong to a particular 
family or tribes’ A woman or even a slave could be 
elected as Caliph provided he or she is a good Muslim 
ruler. Whenever they found themselves in power, they 
purposely elected their Caliph from among the socially 
lowest members of their community. 

(2) Those who hold that there is no need of a Caliph, the 
Muslim congregation can govern themselves. 

(3) Those who do not believe in Government at all—the 
anarchists of Islam. To them Caliph Ali is reported to 
have said: ‘* You do not believe in any Government, but 
there must be some Government good or bad.”’ 


Such are, briefly the main lines of Political Thought in Islam. 
It is clear that the fundamental principle laid down in the Quran is 
the principle of election; the details or rather the translation of 
this principle into a workable scheme of Government is left to be 
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determined by other considerations. Unfortunately, however, the 
idea of election did not develop on strictly democratic lines, and 
the Muslim conquerors consequently failed to do anything for the 
political improvement of Asia. The form of election was certainly 
maintained in Baghdad and Spain, but no regular political institu- 
tions could grow to vitalise the people at large. It seems to me 
that there were principally two reasons for this want of political 
activity in Muslim countries :— 

(1) In the first place the idea of election was not at all suited to 
the genius of the Persians and the Mongols—the two 
principal races which accepted Islam as their religion. 
Dozy tells us that the Persians were even determined to 
worship the Caliph as a divinity, and on being told that 
worship belonged to God alone, they attempted to rebel 
against the Caliph who would not be the centre of their 
religious emotion . 

(2) The life of early Muslims was a life of conquest. Their whole 
energy was devoted to political expansion which tends to 
concentrate political power in fewer hands, and thus 
serves aS an unconscious handmaid of despotism. 
Democracy does not seem to be quite willing to get on with 
Empire—a lesson which the modern English Imperialist 
might well take to heart. 


In modern times—thanks to the influence of western political 
ideas—Muslim countries have exhibited signs of political life. 
England has vitalised Egypt; Persia has received a constitution 
from the Shah, and the gifted people of this country will, | hope, 
gradually work out their transformation if the flood of western 
economic enterprise does not sweep away their political individu- 
ality. The Young Turkish Party too have been struggling, 
scheming, and plotting to achieve their object. But it is absolu- 
tely necessary for these political reformers to make a thorough 
study of Islamic constitutional principles, and not to shock the 
naturally suspicious conservatism of their people by appearing as 
prophets of a new culture. They would certainly impress them 
more if they could show that their seemingly borrowed ideal of 
political freedom is really the ideal of Islam, and is, as such, the 
rightful demand of free Muslim conscience. 


S. M. Igpac. 
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THE LAW OF THE THREE STAGES. 


Comte’s Law of the Three Stages has often been affirmed, often 
denied or contemptuously ignored. It has very seldom been 
critically examined. Yet it should repay examination. Those 
who would pass it by as an exploded hypothesis forget that the 
general notions on which it rests have passed into ordinary thought 
and common language. The theological stage of a conception, 
the metaphysical way of looking at things, the positive method of 
science and of practice are familiar expressions which mean some- 
thing for us, and it is well that we should know what they mean 
with more exactitude. On the other hand it is hardly reasonable 
to suppose that a hypothesis advanced 80 years ago in the infancy 
of anthropology, and before all the modern development of science 
and philosophy, should stand to-day precisely where it stood then. 
Acceptance of such a miracle would in fact be more suited to the 
theological than to the positive stage. I propose here to treat the 
theory itself in the Positive spirit, examining its various parts so 
far as space allows in relation to the facts of anthropology and the 
actual development of thought. 

The outline of the theory is so well-known that a very brief 
recapitulation of Comte’s original statement* will suffice here. 
Comte tells us at the outset of the Positive Philosophy that he 
believes himself to have discovered a great fundamental law to 
which the human intelligence is subjected by an_ invariable 
necessity. It may be established both by rational proofs furnished 
by the knowledge of our organisation, and by historical verifica- 
tions. It is that each of our principal conceptions, each branch of 
our knowledge, passes successively through three different states— 
the theological or that of fiction (fictif), the metaphysical or 
abstract, the scientific or positive. In the first stage the mind aims 
at the discovery of the intimate nature of beings, the primary and 
final causes of all the effects that strike it, and represents pheno- 
mena as produced by the direct and continuous action of super- 
natural agents greater or less in number, whose arbitrary 
intervention explains all apparent anomalies. In the metaphysical 


*I do not here attempt to deal either with the genesis of the theory (on which 
see Barth, Phil. der Geschichte als Sociologie, p. 20—57) nor with subsequent 
statements by Comte himself. 
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stage the supernatural agents are replaced by abstract forces, real 
entities, personified abstractions inherent in things. To explain 
anything is now to assign it to the corresponding entity. This 
Stage is transitional and leads up to the third or positive stage in 
which the mind recognising the impossibility of attaining absolute 
ideas renounces the investigation of the origin and destiny of the 
universe and the knowledge of the intimate causes of phenomena, 
for the discovery of their actual laws, that is, their invariable 
relations of similitude and succession. Its method in this stage 
is the combination of reasoning and observation, and the explana- 
tion which it now aims at is simply the connection which science 
establishes between particular phenomena and general laws. The 
theological stage begins with many deities and rises to the concep- 
tion of one, to whom all things are due. Similarly the meta- 
physical stage rises from many different entities to the single 
supreme entity of Nature, and the positive stage approaches, 
though it may not attain, the conception of a single all embracing 
law. The action of a sleeping draught to take the familar example, 
is referred by the theological mind to the god of sleep, by the 
metaphysical to a soporific virtue inherent in the drug, and by the 
positive is considered as a sequence of events in which a regular 
order has been observed. 


In the first two stages there is an attempt to get at the inner 
working of the thing, at the real cause and how it operates. But 
in the first stage the method is frankly that of the imagination and 
the thing is supposed to be, or to be worked by, a being like our- 
selves. In the second stage the imaginary characters of this being 
are refined away and it is reduced to nothing more than a barren 
duplication of the facts observed. The soporific virtue which seems 
to explain everything is in reality nothing more or less than a 
solemn re-statement of the very fact to be explained—that sleep 
follows the administration of the drug. In the third stage these 
attempts at ultimate explanation are frankly abandoned. We give 
up the effort to know what there is in the drug which causes sleep. 
We aim at the precise description of the circumstances under which 
sleep follows on the administration of the drug,—the exact quantity 
and quality of the dose for example. It is assumed that if these 
circumstances are accurately known the sequence which has been 
observed in certain cases may be expected in others. That is to 
say, the observed relation is generalised and becomes a law. 
Lastly the law is explained when it is brought under a more general 
law and this means in the last resort that it is compared with other 
sequences which are found to be generally similar. 
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I do not think that anyone can follow this account without 
feeling that it at least expresses certain aspects of the movement 
of thought. How far it is adequate or accurate is another matter 
and on these questions without attempting to be exhaustive I pro- 


pose to offer a few notes. 


1. The Theological Stage. 

In Comte’s view the lowest form of religion, speaking gener- 
ally, is Fetichism which, as he uses the term, corresponds to what 
is now called Animism; above this is Polytheism, whose spirits 
no longer dwell in individual objects but are anthropomorphic 
deities controlling large groups of objects or classes of phenomena ; 
while the single god of Monotheism may be regarded in the crudest 
form of this religion as a further generalisation or unification of 
the polytheistic deities. This account would not be accepted by 
all anthropologists, but neither would it, as a rough summary, 
lack supporters. We may perhaps get a stage nearer to agreement 
if we make the character of spiritual beings the basis of our classi- 
fication and trace an ascent from the dim, half-material, imperfectly 
personified ‘‘ spirit ’’ to the distinctly-imaged anthropomorphic 
god, and from this again to the supreme Deity whose ‘* person- 
ality ’’ is held'to be something more than the personality of man. 
In any case two further modifications of importance must be 
introduced into Comte’s account if we are to square it with the 
results of Comparative Religion. In the first place the study of 
Brahminism and Buddhism indicates a different line of advance 
from Polytheism. In the former Polytheism merges into a mystic 
Pantheism wherein there is certainly an appreciation of the unity 
of all that is, but the form of unity is widely different from that of 
the creative controlling Providence. In the latter the whole 
theistic element tends to fall into the background. The gods 
remain, but they are of subordinate importance and interest is 
concentrated on purity of life and the laws real or supposed that 
regulate the life of sentient beings. There is indeed in early 
Buddhism more than a touch of the positive spirit in the turning 
from ultimate problems to the finding of perfection and bliss in a 
mode of life to which men may attain here on earth, and in the 
sense of universal fellowship as the medium wherein that life is to 
be led. 

Without dwelling further on this line of development, which 
was perhaps a sidetrack in human evolution, let us turn to the 
second point of criticism. Recent anthropology has shown that the 
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theory of spirits is not the only mode by which primitive man 
accounts for his experiences, nor is it the only theoretical basis of 
his cults, his observances, or his rules of conduct. Magic plays 
as large a part in primitive life as Animism. Which of the two 
is the more primitive there is not sufficient evidence to determine. 
Both are found intermingled and blended among the rudest peoples 
and both gradually assume a subordinate place in higher modes of 
thought. We must regard magic as at least coeval with Animism, 
and what is interesting to the unprejudiced student of the three 
stages is that the mode of thought which is thus equated to the 
lowest form of the theological stage recalls many features of the 
metaphysical stage. For the powers of magic, like the abstractions 
of ‘‘ metaphysics,’’ are often entities, sometimes half-material, 
sometimes quasi-spiritual, often very much like spirits, if the 
expression be allowed, with the spiritual taken out of them. A 
disease, for example, can be extracted from a man in the form of 
a stone, an evil influence can be brushed off him, an impurity can 
be transferred to a scapegoat and driven into the wilderness, a 
toothache can be nailed into a tree. Often the boundary between 
the magical conception and the spiritual is so thin that they seem 
to pass into one another. The Erinys in Homer is an actual 
influence which may be set in motion by the appropriate person 
under appropriate conditions. But is it at bottom a spirit on whom 
the avenger calls, or is it an automatically working agency which 
the avenger controls? It is not so easy to say. Different passages 
give us different views, and sometimes in a single passage we find 
both views contending for the mastery. 

There is no evidence in such cases to show that the magical 
entity is necessarily an attenuated spirit, or that the spirit is 
necessarily a developed and more clearly personified entity. The 
very fact that the one mode of conception passes so easily into the 
other militates against any sharp demarcation which would set 
the one before the other as a more primitive mode of thought. The 
evidence of primitive magic tends, in fact, to show that what is 
characteristic of rude thought is not a peculiar and quite inexplic- 
able tendency to personify, but rather precisely that crude blending 
of distinct categories and that loose application of unsifted 
generalisations which distinguish all rudimentary processes of 
thinking, whether among ourselves or other people. The magical 
quality that you can, as it were, pick out of one thing and transfer 
to another is imperfectly distinguished from the material object. 
The very idea of transferring sins and misfortunes may be regarded 
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as a crude generalisation from qualities like heat and cold, which 
do admit of such transference.! The indwelling spirit of Animism 
is similarly in part a crude inference, in part a blending of ideas 
that belong to distinct categories. As an inference it extends to 
the behaviour of material things, a conception which we all hold 
to be true in relation to our fellow men, and, in a measure, of the 
lower animals.?. This is a readily intelligible fancy the basis of 
which is merely a natural, but an insufficiently founded inference, 
which .further experience converts. But the “ spirit’? which 
primitive fancy constructs is not very ‘‘ spiritual ’’ in our sense of 
the term. On the contrary, it is for many purposes treated as 
being itself of the nature of a thinner, more attenuated vapourous 
material—it can be beaten off, wiped away, tied fast with string, 
or corked up in a bottle. It is at once too solid for our notion of 
spirit, and in another sense too fluid and changeable for our notion 
of a material thing. It is a blend of incompatible ideas. 


I conclude that the primitive stage of thought which Comte 
characterises as théologique ou fictif is to be described generically 
by the second epithet rather than the first. It is pre-eminently the 
stage of uncontrolled fiction. General ideas are the distinctive 
product of human intelligence, and their function is to correlate 
experience and direct action. But in the early stages of their 
development they grow up by processes which are unconscious in 
the sense of lacking method and self-criticism. Their meaning, 
their validity, their function are no subjects for enquiry. Hence 
the elements which are fused into one conception are brought 
together as the chance current of cerebral energy, the accidents of 
experience, the play of emotions may happen to direct, and the 
result when formed is so indistinctly held as to admit the fusion 
of what may be to us the most glaring incongruities. Not only is 
there no test of truth, but the bare conception of truth itself is 
wavering and dim, for sheer make-believe plays a large part, and 
the fictions of magic and Animism, if they give little guidance in 


1. Sympathetic and imitative magic, though differing from the class of concepts 
discussed here, are equally dependent upon a confusion of categories. (See Morals 
in Evolution, ii., pp. 15-23.) 


2. At bottom the interpretation of the behaviour of others as determined by 
thought and feeling must rest on our consciousness of our own thoughts and 
feelings. This I take to be the core around which our idea of personality grows. 
But it grows not by conscious inferences but by numberless interactions in which 
the behaviour of others and the emotions they call forth are as important as 
anything that we are aware of in ourselves. 
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action, may yield some fruit in the shape of mental comfort and 
assurance. In a word, the complex psychological forces, social 
and individual, which shape ideas are not themselves guided by 
principles. Such is the lowest form of the stage of fiction or 
imagination. It has a somewhat higher form, but this I pass over 
for the present. I will also defer what I have to say about the 
metaphysical stage, as it will be convenient first to consider the 
positive method. 

Three points may be distinguished in Comte’s account of the 
positive stage in his first lecture. Two are negative. Thought 
(1) renounces the enquiry into the origin and destiny of the 
universe; (2) renounces the enquiry into the intimate causes of 
phenomena; but (3) confines itself to studying the relations of 
succession and resemblance between phenomena. 

All these characteristics have their primA facie justification in 
the elements of meaning which the term positive suggests. Positive 
is an epithet which may be given to what is certain as opposed to 
what is doubtful, to what is observed as opposed to what is inferred, 
and so in a more general and somewhat looser sense to what is 
fact as opposed to what is theory. Now, if experience is the name 
for the totality of observed facts our positive knowledge will be 
knowledge founded on and concerning experience. But when we 
speak of thus confining knowledge to experience we may mean one 
of two things. We may mean that we know nothing beyond the 
actual range of our observation, and this at first sight is what the 
strict use of the term would suggest. A moment's consideration, 
however, shows us that such a limitation, far from establishing 
science, would destroy it. It would indeed land us in an extreme 
form of scepticism. My experience, taken in this more rigid sense, 
is what I now see and feel together with what I have seen and felt. 
If I draw any inference, use any conception that binds elements of 
experience together in general relations, or even rely on your 
testimony to your experience, I am going beyond that which I 
know from my own observation. The same remark holds for you 
and for everybody. Clearly this is not the experience which is 
intended. What is thought of is rather experience in a second and 
wider sense. There is a world or range of experience and positive 
knowledge is based on that portion which has actually fallen within 
the observation of men—actual experience we may call it,—but 
refers to further portions, indeed to the whole field of possible 
experience wherein its predictions are from time to time verified or 
corrected. What has been found becomes a premiss from which, 
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properly treated, we may derive a knowledge of what will be found. 
We must, as Comte himself states at the outset, combine reasoning 
with observation, we must recognise certain connections, or at least 
certain general relations between the parts of experience which will 
enable us to use the observed as the basis for dealing with what is 
not observed as yet. At this point we come to the first and simplest 
definition of positive method, that given in the preface to the 
Course, where it is said to have for its object the ‘‘co-ordination of 
observed facts.’’ This, if I may duplicate the epithet, is a positive 
definition of the positive method to which we may provisionally 
adhere, remarking only that it already imports into the method 
something beyond actual observation whereby the co-ordination is 
to be carried on. 

The definition is amplified in the first lecture itself by the 
statement already quoted that the positive method deals with the 
‘* effective laws ’’ of phenomena “‘ that is their invariable relations 
of succession and resemblance.’’ But the point of this further 
definition lies mainly in the negations which it involves. The 
positive method is distinguished from its two predecessors by its 
abandonment of the search for the ultimate origin and purpose of 
things and for the intimate causes of phenomena. The implication 
here is plain, The ‘‘facts’’ with which we deal are ‘‘phenomena.”’ 
Behind them lies the Forbidden City of the real world, wherein reside 
alike the intimate causes of all that happens and its ultimate origin 
and purpose. The older stages were filled with endless conjectures 
about this real world—fruitlessly. Our task is more modest. We 
seek to know what concerns us as men, secure in our faith in 
universal and unchanging law, but we obtain this knowledge by 
concentrating on what is practicable and recognising that the 
fundamental problems are forever insoluble. 

This conception of the limitation of all genuine knowledge 
strongly coloured the whole of Comte’s philosophy. It influenced 
his definition of philosophy itself as the synthesis of the sciences. 
It determined the direction of his scientific interests and his 
valuation of progress. In particular it led to the erection of a 
‘‘ subjective synthesis ’’ in place of an objective synthesis as the 
ideal of effort. Experience was to be organised with a view, not 
to the discovery of the secrets of the universe, but rather to the 
furtherance of human welfare. In a word, the philosophy, ethics, 
religious and historical judgments of Comte are all in one relation 
or another influenced by this conception. But, it will be observed, 
the definition of the positive method itself rests upon certain 
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conclusions of what is in ordinary, if not in Comtean, usage 
metaphysics. The distinction between phenomena and reality is 
a metaphysical distinction: the denial that we can know the 
intimate causes of phenomena a metaphysical denial : the abandon- 
ment of speculation as to the ultimate origin or purpose of things 
the result of a metaphysical scepticism. It represents the joint 
effect of Hume and Kant on the mind of the writer. Suppose now 
that we drop all this metaphysics and start afresh with the notion 
of the positive method given above and the implications shown to 
be involved. Suppose we keep to the conception of method, and 
let the method itself work out the results for us. What then is our 
position ? Our data are found, as we have admitted, in experience. 
But whether this experience is an experience of phenomena only, 
and indeed whether there is any valid and general distinction 
between phenomena and a reality beyond them does not yet appear. 
If it is to appear at all it must be as a result of the application of 
our method, that is, as an inference from experience itself as 
scientifically treated. The restriction to phenomena, which in 
Comte is made a basis of sound method, is not in fact a first 
principle on which method depends, but if true a result to which 
sound method brings us, and if false one which it disproves. If 
then we are to characterise the positive stage bv its method as a 
method we must not begin by attributing to it a certain theory of 
the limitation of our knowledge. Until the method has been 
carried through we cannot tell whether the ultimate problems are 
insoluble or the intimate processes of things hidden from us. 
The argument contemplates an application of the positive 
method to the problems of metaphysics itself.’ If such an applica- 
tion is possible, it follows that the distinction between the ‘* meta- 
physical ’’ and “* positive ’’ stages of thought, if such distinction 
there be, must turn on a difference, not in subject matter, but in 
method. Can such a distinction be pointed out as marking a real 
advance in the history of thought? Any answer to the question 
must be tentative, but following up the hints contained in Comte’s 
classification, and keeping to the simple leading conceptions of 
positive method as a clue, I think we can find an intermediate stage 
corresponding in many of its features to the metaphysical stage of 
Comte, distinguished from the stages of fiction as being systematic 
1. I must not be taken as meaning that metaphysics is wholly positive in content. 
Under one aspect, as a valuation of thought, it may be regarded as normative. I 


am dealing here only with such aspects of philosophy as are necessary for my 
immediate purpose. 
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and logical, and from the positive in its attitude to experience and 
to truth. 

According to the assumptions of the positive method the 
business of thought is to correlate or systematise experience. But 
this systematisation involves a good deal of reconstruction, for the 
empirical world often impresses us as being incoherent and 
disorderly, and to overcome these incoherencies and find an order 
upon which we can rely we are forced within the plane of common 
sense itself, and without any deep philosophical designs to allow a 
difference between appearance and reality. Reality for this 
purpose may be thought of, not as a world beyond experience, but 
as the world of experience reduced to order and harmony. But 
the conceptions formed in this process of reduction, though educed 
from experience, will not be mere reproductions of what is observed 
like so many photographs. They will rather be reconstructions in 
which the data, as originally presented to our minds, are analysed 
and combined in various ways. The further this process goes the 
more the conception ceases to be something which we can recognise 
without difficulty as a datum of common observation. In this 
respect there is a vast difference between one concept and another. 
** Chair ’’ or “‘ table ’’ is as much a concept as constitutionalism or 
liberty; all four alike, according to our assumptions, are drawn 
ultimately from our experience, and, what is more important, have 
validity and meaning by reference to our experience, and are 
ultimately to be defined and tested by being equated to a mass of 
experience, greater or less, complex or simple. But, whereas a 
chair can be tested by sitting upon it, the meaning and value of 
such a concept as constitutionalism may require the histories of 
several nations for several generations to determine. In a sense 
then it will be seen that the ‘‘ higher ’’ conceptions, to distinguish 
them provisionally by that convenient epithet, are relatively remote 
from direct, immediate and easy observation. They spring from 
experiences and relate to experiences, but the relation is so indirect 
as to be easily left out of sight. 

Now as soon as the relation disappears the concepts tend to 
form a world of their own. They may be held to constitute the 
true reality, of which experience is the imperfect copy, or the 
confused presentation.'. More generally they are treated not 
indeed as independently real, but as independently valid. One or 


1. Reversely but by a fundamentally similar method of thinking they may be 
excluded from the order of existence and yet retain their truth and value. 
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more conceptions are taken as self-evident. Reasoning consists in 
deducing further conceptions from these without applying the test 
of experience and conceivability, that is, our power of forming a 
conception which will interpret a connection, is freely used as a test 
of truth. The conceptual order is not regarded as one that has 
for its function and justification the illuminating of the world of 
experience, but rather as one to which the world of experience 
must conform on pain of being pronounced unreal. To apply a 
recognised concept to an experience is to explain it though the 
concept may contain nothing to show what are the observable 
conditions under which the given experience is found. Throughout 
the value if not the very reality of the concept resides in the 
concept itself. Such appear to be the points of method which 
Comte had in mind as distinguishing the ‘* metaphysical ’’ stage. 
All of them are reversed in the positive way of thinking. The 
positive concept must be equated to experience. Its value lies in 
the inter-relation of distinct parts of the empirical order which it 
effects. As an explanation it has no import except in so far as it at 
least specifies the conditions under which an experience will occur. 
The empirical order cannot be deduced from conceptions except in 
so far as they themselves are valid generalisations derived ultimately 
from the empirical order. What is conceivable depends upon what 
has been experienced and the reaction thereto of the human mind 
in accordance with the idiosyncrasies of its constitution and the 
special conditions under which it has developed. No conception 
has absolute validity independently of all reference to experience, 
and the reality attributed to conceptions either means their mere 
existence within the mind, or the real character of the empirically 
given order to which they relate. 

Something like this | apprehend to be the general nature of the 
contrast between the positive method and that which Comte calls 
metaphysical. Its essence seems to be in the point that to the 
‘** metaphysical ’? mind the concept has a certain value, validity or 
reality in itself, to the positive it has this value only as relating to 
an order of reality given in experience.! 

Two or three examples may illustrate the contrast. Comte’s 
first specimen of a typically positive conception is the law of 
gravitation. This example is the more interesting because the 
same law is taken by Hegel as typical of the law which becomes 


1. If it be objected that reality is a wider conception than experience whether 
actual or possible, it may be replied that the basis and meaning of any conception 
of such reality are on the positive theory found in cxperience alone. 
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void in becoming general. The very charge of nullity which 
positive method makes against the metaphysicians is urged by the 
great metaphysician against the chosen type of the positive method. 
Now Comte is well aware of the limits of the conception. To say 
that the law of gravitation explains the facts of gravitation he holds 
to be a fallacy. The law does not explain the facts. It is the 
accurate statement of the totality of the facts regarded as consisting 
in certain invariable relations. Partial truths may indeed be said 
to be explained in so far as they are referred to their places in the 
totality, for this reference to a place in a systematic totality is for 
the positive method the only explanation. The widest generalisa- 
tion is not an empty universal standing above the facts. It 
expresses the hierarchy of relations, from the most general to the 
most specific which the facts themselves under thorough investiga- 
tion reveal. 

In ethics and ethico-political theory, natural rights and all 
conceptions based on Nature are—not unjustly in view of their history 
—taken by Comte as metaphysical. It will be well to follow up 
this instance because it will lead to some limitations of the positive 
method which ought not to be overlooked. The term ‘‘ natural ”’ 
is clearly enough an expression, in the first instance, for some sort 
of experience; what is common, what conforms to a type, what is 
permanent or recurrent, what is deep-rooted and real—all such 
notions, and perhaps others, go to compound it. It also tends to 
carry with it, which is important, a suggestion of approval and 
desirability except to those for whom the natural is the vile, to 
whom it carries the opposite suggestion. Now this notion so 
variously compounded becomes metaphysical in our sense when it 
is set up as a principle of which the application is perfectly clear 
without need of criticism, as if it required no proof and were subject 
to no test from our actual experience. Contrast it in these respects 
with the Utilitarian formula which, rightly or wrongly, is put 
forward as an expression of our actual moral consciousness, and 
avowedly stands or falls by the correctness of the analysis. It is 
easy to recognise what is meant by the metaphysical character of 
the one and the positive character of the other. 

But it may be said neither the doctrine of natural rights nor the 
Utilitarian formula state facts, but rather in the last analysis issue 
commands. They profess to say not what we think or do, but 
what we ought to think or do. They are judgments of value, not 


1, Phaenomenologie des Geistes, pp. 114, 115. 
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positive but normative. This is true and important. First 
principles of ethics and logic are normative. They seek to declare 
what is reasonable and lay down the rules which are to justify 
thought or action. In this sense moral philosophy is never wholly 
positive ; yet, in so far as it acquires scientific character, it involves 
methods of genuinely positive character, for example, the analysis 
and comparison of moral judgments, and its first principle 
stands the test of experience, viz., in the practical consistency with 
which it is capable of being applied and the working harmony 
which it can give to personal and social life. What more a 
normative discipline involves is too large a question for incidental 
discussion. But it may be remarked that not the least condition 
of ‘‘ positivity ’’ in moral enquiries is the very fact that the positive 
and normative are distinguished, and not fused as they are in the 
conception of the ‘‘ natural.” 

The rise of the positive spirit involves something more than a 
change of method. Insofar as the mind moves between conception 
and conception rather than between conception and experience, not 
only its way of reasoning but its attitude to truth is hardly yet that 
of science. They might rather be called dialectical. Truth at 
this stage consists in a clearly expressed and internally consistent 
conceptual order. Hence any revision of an important conception 
will be looked at from the point of view of the whole system, and if 
suspected of a heresy which will disturb the reigning ideas it will 
be in danger of excommunication. I do not mean that all dialec- 
ticians are uncandid, but rather that before the truly scientific stage 
is reached, while all opinions are in the flux of controversy or in the 
state of unreal hardness which comes from a premature crystallisa- 
tion, a solution suggested for any given problem is apt to be judged 
by its convenience for the whole system which the critic has in his 
mind rather than on its own merits. Provisional truth is scarcely 
admitted as a possibility. In these respects the positive method 
reverses the procedure. The first question it asks about each 
concept is whether it is an adequate formulation of some experience. 
If so it should have some value, and it remains to fit it in with 
other conceptions. Even if two conceptions are contradictory it 
does not follow that either can be summarily dismissed. It may 
be that both contain some deposit of truth, and the problem is to 
reconcile them, or to find out where lies the exaggeration, distor- 
tion, or one-sidedness that is probably responsible for the conflict. 
Thus the positive method constantly sends back the inadequate 
conception to the facts, the dialectical seeks to kill it, and to do so 
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will go a long way about to discover means of proving some 
contradictory consequences that can be deduced from it. Thus it 
is easy to see how dialectics degenerate into verbal controversy 
wherein the subtle extensions or contractions of a disputant’s 
meaning beyond the original intention, the production of clever 
verbal combinations leading to new and unthought of deductions 
and all the other means of trapping the unwary become the 
principal instruments for exposing error and establishing truth. 
The rise of a study to positive rank is seen in the decay of the 
controversial interest, the diminished importance of definitions, 
the readiness to amend verbal slips and overcome differences of 
expression by a return to the real intention of words, the inclination 
to suspend judgment on doubtful poings, the breaking up of 
problems and even whole sciences into specialities and _ the 
disinterested study of each special question for its own sake. 
Detachment of attitude, the piecemeal advance, the recognised 
necessity for correction are among the characteristics which seem 
to distinguish the scientific from the dialectical attitude, and, taken 
as a whole, they suggest not merely a change of method but of the 
attitude towards truth.!. There is no ultimate reason in the nature 
of things why the study of metaphysics should not become a 
science in this sense. It is at bottom a question of bringing to the 
study of fundamental questions the same qualities of detachment 
and intellectual self-restraint that are universally demanded in the 
historian or the laboratory worker. 

The positive method is sometimes confounded with one which 
may be called the materialistic or mechanical. This method avoids 
the mystical and even obscurantist tendency of some forms of 
metaphysics by seeking to keep very close to experience and by 
insisting on very clear-cut and well-defined conceptions. But in 
so doing it is liable to certain special errors, and in particular does 
not, as I shall show, escape one of the most serious fallacies of 


1. In the sciences the dialectical method lingers longest in connection with the 
use of hypothesis. Hypothesis as a provisional arrangement of empirical data in a 
conceptual order, is indeed an absolute necessity for the advance of science. But 
the hypotheses which cause controversy are usually of another kind. They suggest 
some force, cause, or principle of connection which is to be proved not by being 
exhibited as a generalised statement of the observable relations of facts but by being 
used as the premiss of a deduction wherein conclusions can be drawn with which 
the facts agree. A type of the first kind of hypothesis is the Newtonian law of 
gravitation, and when Newton said that he did not invent hypotheses he meant 
hypotheses of the second kind—of the kind which loom large in popular science and 
give rise to more dialectical acuteness than detached reasoning in the controversies 
which they excite. 
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dialectic itself. In the first place, the natural tendency of a 
reaction from conceptual vagueness is to find validity only in the 
concepts which are most easily verifiable in experience—which in 
general will be those in which there is the least of that ‘‘ work 
of the mind ’’ which was described above. This is the source of 
the tendency of empiricists towards materialism. Similarly in the 
very demand for definiteness there lurks a danger. Experience is 
continuous, concrete, individual. Thought is discrete. From a 
mass of experience certain concepts are, as it were, precipitated. 
Taken one after another, they express the truth bit by bit. The 
first mistake of the mechanical mind is to seize one of these bits 
of truth which impresses itself as luminous and illuminating and 
set it up for the whole. This mistake is soon countered by a rival 
error which does the same with another fragment. But there is no 
improvement, for even when it is seen that both fragments have 
to be allowed for, the mechanical mind is not aware that they are 
fragments, but treats each concept quite in the dialectical spirit as 
an independent quasi-entity, and thinks that they may be combined 
and separated and re-combined all without internal modification, 
quite on the mechanical model. Now there are departments, | 
presume, in which this method is valid. Quantities may be added 
up and subtracted, forces may be compounded or divided without 
any regard to the possibility that in adding or compounding we 
are altering the nature of the quantity of the force so treated. In 
fact, so far as reality can be taken to bits and put together piece 
by piece, the mechanical system works. But as soon as it gfts to 
pieces, the very nature of which is affected by other pieces, the 
method falls into fallacies. Distinguishable elements are taken as 
operating separately when in reality they determine and modify 
each other. The fallacy appears equally in the materialistic 
explanations which seek to resolve the higher categories into the 
lower, and in the ordinary ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ correctives thereof. 
For example, organic processes are resolved into A, B, C, separate 
mechanical processes. When the inadequacy of the explanation is 
felt a controlling force D—some vital force or other—is invented 
and added to them. But this is merely a new force acting upon 
the rest, just like another bit of mechanism, only with less precise 
conditions of operation. The true corrective, if corrective is here 
required, to the mechanical view is the conception of the organism 
as a totality wherein all elements and all life processes modify one 
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another and lose that independence which, as genuinely mechanical 
processes, would be attributed to them.’ 

Thus, following Comte’s clue, though not always adhering to 
his results, we may, if I am right, distinguish two forms of that 
transitional stage to which he gave the name of metaphysical. In 
the one the test of experience is unduly neglected. In the other it 
is applied with a certain narrowness and hardness of view which 
defeats its own ends. The one corresponds to what Comte called 
metaphysics, the other is closely allied towhat he called materialism. 
The common point in both is that behind them, if not explicitly 
stated in them, lies the way of taking the concept as a self- 
contained, self-supported entity. Openly avowed in some meta- 
physical systems, this principle haunts as we have seen very 
various applications of the dialectic method as used by thinkers 
who in principle would certainly repudiate it. Mechanical 
empiricism thinks that it has finally laid the ghost, but in reality it 
too often invokes it from the realm below. 

In this account it will be seen nothing is said or implied as to 
the results of the positive method or the scope of its application. 
There is in particular nothing to show that it is debarred from 
dealing with ultimate questions, or is concerned with a subjective 
synthesis. Its limitations, if any, are to be discovered by the 
working of the method not by the principles involved in it. To the 
student of development it is readily intelligible that what has 
appeared first as a myth and afterwards as a metaphysical theory 
should yet later be expressible as a positive truth. What is at one 
time a command of God may at another be recognised as a 
condition of a healthy and happy life. The positive method is 
often unexpectedly re-constructive.? 

1. It is by an analogous correction that the most careful social thinkers seek to 


restate, if not to solve, the controversies engendered by a mechanical conception of 
the state and the individual. 


2 It has been urged above that the restriction of positive method to phenomena 
involved a metaphysical theory. Similarly it may be added that the restriction to 
relations of similitude and succession involves a mechanical theory. These relations 
do not supply an adequate general formula for those which we find in experience. 
They represent no donbt an attempt to analyse the common categories of substance 
and attribute, structure and function, etc., into their ultimate elements. But they 
have all the failings of the forced, mechanical, definition. The truer conception of 
the positive method as applied to the foundations of science and the theory of 
knowledge is that it seeks to reconstruct on its own lines the familiar categories 
which have grown up half unconsciously in the progress of thought, by asking of 
each without prejudice what form of experience it expresses. So far as metaphysi- 
cians follow this method they are and always have been positive thinkers. 
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If the above account is correct—and at no point is it more than 
tentative—considerable modifications have to be introduced into 
Comte’s fundamental law. The first stage is not purely theological, 
but involves imaginary entities more nearly resembling those which 
he called metaphysical. For us it is the stage of imagination or 
fiction. The second stage can hardly retain the name metaphysical 
as we are not prepared to debar metaphysical questions from the 
field of positive science. Looking at its method, we may perhaps 
call it the stage of dialectic, and we find its characteristic weaknesses 
underlying the two otherwise opposed methods of metaphysical 
idealism on the one side, and mechanical materialism on the other. 
For the third stage we keep the name of positive and adhere to 
Comte’s primary definition of its object as a co-ordination of 
experience, but without allowing as an axiom the contrast between 
phenomena and reality, or the resolution of all the structure of 
experience into relations of similitude and succession. Taking the 
process as a whole, I would divide it fundamentally into two parts, 
each admitting of sub-divisions. The first of these sees the evolu- 
tion of the definite universal, the second its critical reconstruction. 
Ideas arise in us as unconsciously as any other function, and we 
combine or disunite them in accordance with the play of fancy 
and feeling, and everything, however irrelevant, that creates a 
tension acting this way or that within the mind. This is the first 
or imaginative stage. The highest products of this stage are the 
living concrete images of the plastic fancy. By critical definition, 
limitation, and generalisation the image becomes a concept, and 
the systematic analysis and co-ordination of concepts yields the 
stage of thought which we have called dialectical, a stage which 
has its value as well as its fallacies. Beyond it lies the development 
of science which is in essentials a return from the concept to 
experience, a criticism of the thought which has grown up 
unconsciously in the light of the conditions of its growth. Men 
begin the search for truth, one might say, with fancy; after that 
they argue, and at length they try to find out. 

The positive method does not come into being fully equipped at 
a definite date. On the contrary, as Comte himself contended, it 
has always been in use from the days of primitive man to our own. 
Similarly in the sphere of philosophy the positive method is no new 
invention, Nor is it yet a complete and perfect organon. From 
the days of the earliest thinkers the method of testing conceptions 
by experience has been applied side by side with the methods of 
dialectics. All we have to say here is that in proportion as the 
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treatment of a subject becomes scientific its method ceases to be 
dialectical and becomes positive.! 

What would be the consequences to sociology if this recon- 
struction is admitted? Comte’s law is the foundation of an entire 
scheme of social development. As society passed from the 
theological to the positive stage so militarism decayed and 
industrialism grew. The order of government changed. Sociocracy 
was substituted for theocracy. The thoughts of men became 
concentrated on the improvement of human life. The higher social 
development of humanity became the foundation of true religion and 
the supreme purpose which gives meaning to effort and supplies 
a motive for morality. The more restricted sense here given to the 
law of development can hardly of itself justify such large deduc- 
tions. But two things may be said. In the first place, Comte’s 
conception of intellectual development as a social process is implied 
throughout. There is no suggestion anywhere of the rise in 
humanity of a new faculty to which improved method is due. On 
the contrary, the employment of observation and _ legitimate 
inference therefrom is manifestly attributable to the lowest known 
savage, if not to the higher animal intelligence. The use of a 
higher method preponderates over that of others, as in the process 
of tradition and interaction conceptions are developed and experi- 
ence widens and becomes more organised. 

In the second place, the effort to give positive meaning to moral 
and social ideals must tend to bring them nearer to the actual 
working of human experience, and this prepares us for the view 
which is but an extension of Comte’s, and which I believe the 
actual working out of the positive method to justify, that the 
supreme purposes of religion and morals are to be found in the 
living process of evolution. It is not indeed possible to understand 
fully the emergence of the positive method itself except by reference 
to the stages through which this growth has passed hitherto. 
Nor can sociological, ethical and philosophical principles be 
properly criticised until they are seen to be products of a develop- 
ment, nor can ideals for the future be framed to regulate our 


1. The rise of the positive method so considered has its place in a more general 
law of mental evolution. The lower stages of this evolution, in which the animal 
world remains, do not employ general conceptions. The rise of these conceptions 
and their advance in definiteness and comprehension constitutes the first great stage 
of human advance. So far the growth of thought is still spontaneous and uncritical. 
The second stage, regarded from the point of view of method, is that of the self 
criticism of thought, and of this the positive method (of reducing all conceptions to 
the experience which they express) is the basis. 
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present conduct unless regard is had to the conditions under which 
progress is possible. That we are creatures of a development 
which has been unconscious and stand at the point at which it 
begins to understand itself and so to become self-directing is the 
central conception of Comte’s sociology which the criticism of 
method only serves to confirm and extend. 


L. T. HosyHouse. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


Western civilisation, if it presents many national diversities, 
has also some fundamental characteristics, overriding national 
differences. The people of Western Europe have a common 
heritage derived from the early civilisation of their Aryan fore- 
fathers; they are the sociological heirs of Greek intellect, of 
Roman civic order, of the Catholic and Feudal life of the medieval 
period, of the great revolution of the last five centuries, out of 
which has sprung the world of modern science and industry. In 
other words, the West has had a continuous and common life in 
which its constituent parts have had their share, each in its degree, 
in accordance with its situation and its powers, aiding in the 
general evolution. Therefore, in order to study the history of any 
particular nation to the best advantage, it is necessary to keep this 
evolution in mind, so as to separate what is common to all or to 
most from what is peculiar to any one or any group. This is the 
first simplification which the study of history from the sociological 
standpoint allows; and without this simplification history becomes 
a chaos. If a movement such as feudalism for instance, is found 
in many countries, its antecedents must be sought in characteristics 
common to all, in the general development of Western Europe, 
and not in the special circumstances of any one nation. Those 
special circumstances can only explain differences of time at which 
a particular stage of development was reached, or differences in the 
details of organisation. Each nation of Western Europe is a unit 
in the general life of the West, an organ of that body, partaking in 
and subordinate to the general life, but also living its own life, 
affecting and being affected by its fellow members, subject to its 
own diseases, and specially occupied with those functions for which 
it is best fitted or which are most necessary to its own existence. 
There are, indeed, some marked differences between Sociological 
and Biological organisms—the connection of parts and specialisa- 
tion of functions being carried much further in the latter. But 
each nation of the West partakes in the common civilisation of the 
whole, acts on its fellow nations and is acted on by them, and 
performs with different degrees of specialisation and intensity the 
various functions of the common life. In the same way the West 
has its part in the general civilisation of mankind, and is an organ 
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of that greater but stil! more loosely organised body which is made 
up of all the nations and races of men. 

It is in the light of this simplification that the history of Ireland 
must be viewed; and so viewed, it will like all extreme cases, like 
all crucial instances, be found peculiarly rich in sociological 
material. It is, in its earlier history, a nation from its geogra- 
phical position less affected by the movements of its neighbours 
or the general course of development than any other. It thus 
retained to an unusual extent the characteristics of the ancient 
Aryan civilisation, once common to all Europe, and was peculiarly 
homogeneous in itself, and markedly separate from its neighbours. 
This distinction was maintained, in spite of one serious breach, the 
introduction of Christianity—till the first invasion from the island 
larger, richer, and closer to the centres of Western civilisation, which 
lay between it and the continent of Europe. And if the earlier 
history of Ireland is of interest as the case of a Western people 
growing up in comparative isolation, the later history has an even 
stronger interest. It is that of a people peculiarly homogeneous 
and distinctive in their civilisation exposed to a continuous pressure 
from a couniry possessing far greater resources and in some 
respects much further developed, an era of isolation followed by 
an era of domination, a civilisation of peculiar strength subjected 
to an external pressure of peculiar intensity and continuance. And 
just as the physician eagerly examines some case of bodily disease 
unexampled in intensity, so may the Sociologist find that it will 
repay him to examine this conflict between a strongly marked 
civilisation and the outside forces arrayed against it. 

Ireland, safe in isolation, was never conquered by Rome: it 
therefore never experienced the compulsion of Roman order, nor 
did it even inherit, like medieval England, such material legacies 
as the Roman roads, which long survived the power of their 
creators. There was, no doubt, even in Roman times, same trade 
with the outer world; and in Mrs, Hutton’s version of the famous 
Irish epic, the Tain Bo Cuailngne, we read of exiles from Ulster 
taking refuge on the neighbouring coasts of Scotland, and of 
young warriors sent for training still further afield—perhaps even 
to Greece and Scythia. Later on, missionaries converted the Irish 
to Christianity, the main influence by which Ireland was kept in 
touch with the rest of the Western world; but even the great 
conversion affected the old civilisation very slowly. Tradition 
declares that the new teachers respected the old law—the Law of 
Nature—save where it directly conflicted with the Law of the Letter, 
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the new gospel. The exemption of women from military service 
is attributed to as late a date as the year 697. The Saxons never 
reached Ireland, and the main force of the Danish invasions was 
spent before they reached the Irish coast. Thus while England 
underwent a Roman occupation of several centuries, a Saxon 
settlement, continual Danish invasions, and finally a conquest by 
the Normans, who had already assimilated the Roman civilisation 
of France, all in addition to the introduction of Christianity, 
Ireland was free from foreign influence except such as was involved 
in the change of religion and in a few Danish settlements confined 
to the coasts. In the years immediately succeeding the Norman 
Conquest, the closeness of the connection between England and the 
Continent immensely increased. The English kings had large 
continental dominions and they reorganised the land tenure of 
England on a new feudal pattern, while Ireland retained almost 
unbroken its old institutions. When Lanfrance was appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it was said that he was called to be 
primate of another world. But great as were the differences between 
England and the Continent, they were as nothing to those which 
separated Ireland from England. 

There was, however, another geographical feature of the 
country, besides its isolation, which profoundly affected its future 
destiny. Ireland consists of a great central plain almost surrounded 
by ranges of mountains, which in general closely approach the 
coast. The result was that the Northmen who swarmed over the 
Eastern parts of England, and made their way up the great rivers 
of France, did not venture in Ireland to settle where the mountains 
would cut them off from the sea. They left the interior plain 
almost undisturbed, and contented themselves with establishing 
settlements on the coasts. 

These geographical conditions affected the course of Irish 
civilisation in other ways. The development was slow. Had the 
human race consisted of a single tribe confined to a single island, 
there would have been some progress, for there would have been 
some accumulations of wealth and knowledge; but deprived of 
the compelling or stimulating effect of contact with other civilisa- 
tions, which has been a main cause of the rapid progress of Europe, 
the advance would have been very slow, and it would have been 
very difficult to pass from one stage of civilisation to another. 
Ireland was not in this position. But it approached more nearly 
to it than any other part of Western Europe, and therefore its de- 
velopment in some important respects was much behind its neigh- 
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bours. This will be seen if we consider (1) the land question, and 
(2) the progress towards a single national government. As regards 
the first, it is sufficient to note that when in the seventeenth century 
an English lawyer, Sir John Davies, examined the old Irish tenures, 
still surviving in some parts of the country, he found what we can 
see was not merely something representing an earlier state than 
existed in England, but even earlier than that which existed in 
Wales, when we first get a glimpse of the Welsh tenures, them- 
selves archaic compared with those of the richer part of the island. 
Mr. Frederick Seebohm puts it thus in the chapters of his ‘‘ English 
Village Community ’’ in which he has sought light from Ireland 


(p. 229) :— 


** Returning now to the main object of the inquiry we seem 
in the perhaps to some extent superficial and too simple view 
taken by Sir John Davies of the Irish tribal arrangements, to 
have found what we sought—to have got a glimpse in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries of an earlier stage in the 
working of the tribal system than we got in Wales nearly a 
thousand years earlier. In this stage the land in theory was 
still in tribal ownership, its redistribution among the tribesmen 


was still frequent, and arable agriculture was still subordinate 
to pasture. Lastly, the arithemetical clustering of the home- 
steads was the natural method by which the frequent redistri- 
butions of the land were made easy; while the run-rig form of 
the open field system was the natural mode of conducting a 
co-operative and shifting agriculture.” 


From the failure of the Irish to form a central government with 
real power, for the Kingship of Ireland represented an aspiration 
rather than a fact, inferences very derogatory to the Irish have 
been drawn. But it is easily explained. The slow growth of the 
centralised states of Europe has been assisted by outward pressure. 
The border states or those most exposed to foreign aggression have 
grown strong and warlike out of all proportion to those of their 
neighbours who had less fighting to do. The Kings of Wessex 
only made their over-lordship a reality, when they had saved 
England from the Danes; and it is no accident that in our own 
time the unification of Germany has fallen to the representatives 
of the Margraves of Brandenburg. Now in Ireland there were no 
marches, the sea and mountains protected all alike. The settle- 
ments of the Danes were not sufficiently formidable and were too 
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scattered, to give any one of the Irish Kingdoms that constant 
training in arms and that prestige of victory which would have 
enabled it to subdue the others. In any case, these invasions 
ceased before the unification was accomplished, and Ireland was 
left divided to meet a still more dangerous enemy. 

But even if some outward appearance of unity had arisen it 
could not have been a unity of the kind existing in England. As 
we have seen in considering the land tenure of Ireland, the 
organisation of society was still tribal, and any Irish Kingdom 
which might have been formed could only have been a collection of 
tribes. 

Irish history is full of apparent contradictions, and not the least 
of these is found in the contrast between the backwardness of 
temporal organisation as regards government and the tenure of 
land and on the other hand the advanced state of learning during 
many centuries. A comparison with the case of Greek intellectual 
development as explained by Comte may help us to understand the 
somewhat similar case of Ireland. In communities organised for 
war, where that was the main activity of free citizens, the best 
intellect of the country was devoted to supporting the state in its 
career of conquest. But in Greece, the formation of a great empire 
was impossible ; for in early times such an empire must arise from 
continuous accretions to a nucleus, and the physical features of 
the country rendered this impossible. It was difficult for small 
States separated by sea and mountain to conquer, easy to avoid 
being conquered, and even when conquest took place, complete 
incorporation was impossible. War, therefore, became, not a career 
of conquest, but a series of barren contests. There was mental 
stimulus without complete absorption in military pursuits. 
Military civilisation prevented the rise of theocracy, and gave 
opportunity for personal initiative. It allowed freedom. But it 
did not absorb all energies as in early Rome. And thus men were 
found to devote themselves to intellectual pursuits. The civilisa- 
tion of Ireland, whether we regard the varied elements within, or 
the variety of stimuli from without, was far inferior to that of early 
Greece; but the main condition was the same—a people in a war- 
like state, yet denied the possibility of conquest. Even before the 
introduction of Christianity there had been much poetry and the 
poet had been held in honour. The new religion gave a new turn 
to men’s thoughts. To the petty local contests which had so little 
result was opposed the conception of a life devoted to learning and 
piety and consecrated by the Church Universal. The influence of 
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Christian literature and philosophy gave the required stimulus; 
and Ireland free by her position from the necessity of defence or 
the hopes of conquest, undisturbed by the barbarian, became the 
refuge of Christian learning. If the balanced power and the tribal 
organisation of Ireland prevented the formation of a strong Irish 
kingdom, so much the more readily did the best minds in Ireland 
devote themselves to the building up of the Universal Church, 
whether as scholars in their own Abbeys or as missionaries beyond 
the sea. Ireland became the school of Christendom. 

This period of intellectual splendour had been already some- 
what dimmed by the Danish invasions, when the beginning of 
English interference gave a new turn to Irish life. Henceforward, 
the conflict between the two civilisations, the one so rich and power- 
ful, the other so strongly marked as a result of its long isolation, 
concentrated all energies in the country that was to be the battle- 
ground. The stage was set for one of the great tragedies of human 


history. 

This diversity of civilisation was not the only cause of the 
failure of Feudalism to take root in Ireland after the English 
invasion. Something was also due to the stage of development or 
of decay which feudal institutions had reached in the twelfth 


century; for it is difficult to transplant to a new social environment 
an institution which has already lost its power in its original home, 
At the beginning of the eleventh century, feudalism was still full of 
life. Though, in Northern France,where it had reigned longest, 
the commutation of services for money, which was eventually to 
reduce the feudal lords to mere rent-receivers had begun, their 
extreme political independence seemed the great danger. It was, 
therefore, possible for Saint Stephen of Hungary to introduce an 
improvd Feudalism into his kingdom, in which this abuse should 
be remedied: and it was possible for William the Conqueror to 
follow in the same way fifty years later. But the Crusaders could 
only set up in Jerusalem, the perfect but lifeless form of a feudal 
monarchy. Ireland came later still; and there the institutions of 
feudalism, already in decay, found themselves face to face with the 
deeply-rooted tribal institutions of the Irish. When and where 
the Anglo-Norman Barons were supported by the English govern- 
ment, they made some show of retaining English manners and 
laws; when and where they were left to themselves, they found it 
much easier to govern by Irish methods. In that case the people 
were prepared to give them the same loyalty as they had given to 
their old tribal chiefs. The Anglo-Norman lords became, as the 
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saying was, “ More Irish than the Irish,’’ and Irish civilisation 
gained its first victory. 

Here, indeed, was one of the standing difficulties of the English 
task. Feudal governments could only work through feudal 
institutions. The more centralised monarchies that grew up in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were at first an almost insupport- 
able weight to the countries they ruled and could spare little for 
the conquest or management of distant dependencies. Individual 
or collective emigration had to be resorted to; and as soon as the 
settlers were left to themselves, they found themselves in presence 
of a civilisation far more primitive, but far more deeply rooted than 
their own. To become Irish was the line of least resistance. In 
the fourteenth century, we find a distinction made between the 
English by blood and the English by birth, and the former excluded 
from office like the mere Irish. Later on the same process was 
found to have been at work with the adventurers under the Tudors, 
at least those who made Ireland their home, and with men of a 
different class, the more popular element who formed the plantations 
under James I. If any settlers could have remained unaffected, it 
would have been the Puritan officers and soldiers who received 
confiscated lands in Ireland in payment for their services; yet by 
the eighteenth century, the descendants of the rank and file were 
scarcely distinguishable from their neighbours, while the families 
of many Cromwellian officers took a prominent part with the other 
Protestant landowners in securing the temporary independence of 
the Irish Parliament. 

The Reformation added a new difference to the many differences 
already existing between England and Ireland. The latter 
adhered to the old religion, in contradiction to the general course 
followed by the Northern nations. Those who affirm that 
Protestantism was an outcome of superior enlightenment will find 
that the proposition involves great difficulties. They will have to 
prove that Germany and Scotland were intellectually in advance of 
the Italy of the Renaissance. Those on the other hand who insist 
that the Reformation sprung from material considerations only, 
such as the drain of wealth to Rome, are met by the difficulty that 
these material disadvantages were of old standing. The causes 
were much more complex. Generally speaking, Protestantism was 
only successful in those countries which had never been thoroughly 
incorporated in the Roman Empire, and where as a consequence 
the spirit of discipline and subordination was less marked. This 
was the necessary condition of a successful religious revolt. But 
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to set the revolt going it was also necessary that there should be 
some material advantage to be gained either for the people as a 
whole or for particular classes—stoppage of the drain of wealth to 
Rome, confiscation of the estates of the clergy. And as this was 
justified by an appeal from the authority of the Church to the 
records of primitive Christianity, it was necessary that there should 
be a considerable diffusion of knowledge and intellectual interest, 
but not too much—not so much as to take the mind away from 
theological enquiries to the classical revival, and the study of Greek 
science and art. All these conditions were found throughout 
Northern Europe, and the North became Protestant. They were 
absent in Southern Europe, and the South remained Catholic. 
Now to this rule, Ireland is an exception—the only important 
one if we leave Poland out of account, the extreme post of medieval 
Europe, always face to face with the non-Catholic population of 
Russia. In Ireland a new condition was present. The absence of 
a centralised state, and later the presence of a foreign power gave 
the Church an importance and an influence which it did not possess 
elsewhere. For many ages it reigned without a rival. And as it 
had existed before the English invasion, it could claim to be exempt 
from the suspicion attaching to institutions introduced from Eng- 
land. But this was not all. One of the strongest incitements to a 
breach with Rome was absent. It was not the drain to Rome but 
the drain to England that affected Ireland; and as the Irish saw 
all the richest ecclesiastical preferments given to Englishmen, it 
was of no consequence to them if this English monopoly was 
occasionally infringed for the benefit of a Papal nominee. Above 
all, when England changed her religion, there was a new reason 
for Ireland to keep in the old ways. Ireland remained Catholic 
because England was Protestant. The particular relations between 
the two countries determined the attitude of the weaker to the 
general European movement. It has, indeed, been asserted by 
enthusiastic Catholics that there is a peculiar harmony between the 
Irish national character—considered as some eternal and unchang- 
ing entity—and the Catholic faith. The Irish character, for 
reasons already mentioned has an unusual fixity; but the old 
Gaelic poems show that in many respects, notably as regards 
chastity and the ideal of womanhood, the Irish of the days before 
St. Patrick held very different views to those of their descendants. 
The harmony between the Catholic Irish and their religion is due 
to the position of the Church during many ages; to the |weakness 
of the State in the old times, and still more to the independence of 
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the Church in the last three centuries. Since the Reformation, a 
new difference has been added to those already existing between the 
two nations, and the Catholic Church has been cherished witha new 
fervour as the one institution out of the conqueror’s power. It is 
from that time that we may date the occasional appeal from England's 
authority to the world outside. Previous to the Reformation, 
though an appeal to Rome was open to the Irish, it was open to the 
English as well, and the English of the Pale on one occasion 
unsuccessfully appealed to the Pope to proclaim a crusade against 
the native Irishry who were described as worse than the Saracens. 
But after the Reformation, the English had no place in the Catholic 
Church; and the Catholic religion was endeared all the more to the 
Irish because it had to be loved in suffering and sacrifice. Whether 
this adherence to Catholicism was ultimately beneficial to the Irish, 
is another question. It made the assimilation of English settlers 
more difficult, and in later times opened a way for the policy of 
‘* Divide et impera’’ by means of the Protestant minority. But 
it rendered all attempts at assimilating Ireland to England still 
more certain of failure. 

Nor did the English succeed in assimilating the Irish land 
system to their own. As we saw, in the view of Mr. Seebohm, the 
Irish land tenure at the beginning of the seventeenth century was 
more than a thousand years behind that of Wales, which in turn 
was more primitive than that of England. ‘‘ Booleying,’’ or the 
migration of the family and their cattle to the hills in summer—for 
the analogue of which in modern times we must go to the utmost 
bounds of civilisation, to the semi-nomads described by Leplay on 
the border-lands between Europe and Asia—still existed. To 
Edmund Spenser, Sir John Davies, and other English observers, 
the whole system of native law seemed, as they said of that special 
iniquity, the fine for murder, ‘‘ contrary to God’s law and man’s.”’ 
They did not know that the punishing of murder by a fine had once 
been universal in the West, and was a part of the old common law 
which had survived in Ireland alone. The great aim of the 
English lawyers in Ireland was to substitute English law and 
English land-tenures for the Irish. On paper, they succeeded. 
But the Irish never accepted the English laws relating to land. 
They never recognised the unlimited property of the landlord. 
And in our times, painfully and with many experiments, we have 
had to set up other tenures which, if they no longer, in face of the 
complete disappearance of tribal organisation, restored the old 
tribal ownership, at least gave that interest in the land and that 
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security of unexhausted improvements to the cultivator which had 
been a part of the old system. In the slow development of human 
institutions, it is not necessary that the more backward peoples 
should repeat every step of the pioneers. On the contrary, it is 
often possible when the goal is perceived, to benefit by the experi- 
ence of others and reach by it a shorter way or at least to lose less 
on the road. Is it fanciful to suggest that the success of the 
Irish farmers in co-operative agriculture may be due to the retention 
of some of those qualities which distinguish the period of tribal 
organisation, and which have been largely lost by those nations 
that have been trained under a system of industrial individualism ? 

Ireland presents a series of extraordinary contradictions, at once 
Catholic and yet as a result of its opposition to English rule revolu- 
tionary, backward in industrial organisation and yet a pioneer in 
agricultural co-operation; but the greatest contradiction of all is 
the persistance of national life amidst all discouragements in a 
people that never reached national unity under an independent 
government. Such a government would have arisen, though 
slowly, if foreign interference had been absent. By the English 
invasions every possible nucleus of such unity was destroyed. 
But the civilisation of Ireland was so persistent, so homogeneous, 
was the product of such an unbroken evolution, that it could neither 
be supplanted or assimilated by the civilisation of England, more 
advanced, but drawn from varied sources, and with its varied 
strands still imperfectly harmonised. On the contrary, the succes- 
sive waves of English settlement were assimilated by the Irish; 
and there grew up an Ireland—-no longer of pure Irish blood—but 
yet with strongly marked national characteristics which were not 
those of England. The typical Irishman of literature has not been 
derived from the Catholic peasant, with his life of hard toil, and 
his sense of injustice, but rather from the Protestant squireen of 
the eighteenth century—before the evangelical movement had made 
Irish Protestants serious—jovial and careless, who had as forcible 
methods for dealing with process-servers, debt-collectors, and other 
obnoxious representatives of law and order, as have ever been 
resorted to by the tenants of his more respectable successors. 

The persistence of the national consciousness of Ireland in face 
of the more powerful nationality of England is a remarkable socio- 
logical fact. Nor is its significance in any way diminished by the 
existence in a part of Ulster of an industrial and Protestant popula- 
tion who profess some political hostility to their fellow-countrymen. 
The protection afforded to the linen-trade, when other Irish industries 
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were destroyed, has indeed given that part of Ireland some peculiar 
features, which may long remain, but the distinction of religions 
as a consequence of the general course of the evolution of human 
thought in the intellectual sphere, and the growth of religious 
equality and tolerance in the political and moral, is becoming of less 
and less importance. Ulster cannot claim—nor even the North- 
East portion of Ulster—to be considered a separate nation. 
Protestant Ulster has no separate territory, no distinctive national 
consciousness of long duration. Little more than three generations 
ago Belfast was the strongest centre of the United Irishmen. But 
still less does it partake of English nationality. In no part of 
Ireland would a proposal to assimilate the land-laws to those of 
England be more sturdily resisted. It remains a province of 
Ireland with some distinctive industrial conditions. 

On the other hand, Ireland as a whole, has a strongly marked 
territory, bounded by the sea, a national consciousness of long 
duration, and a very distinct national character. Like other 
nations, it has differences of religion and politics within its borders ; 
but it has two characteristics, which are only found where the 
national feeling is rooted deep, the power to assimilate foreign 
elements even when introduced in large numbers, homogeneous 


among themselves, and the power to retain the affection of its 
emigrants to other countries. The explanation of this persistance 
of nationality can only be found in a study of Irish history—in the 
long period of isolation which preceded the long period of foreign 
interference. 


S. H. Swinny. 





NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS 


DISCUSSIONS. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
I. THE DANGERS OF THE NON-CONTRIBUTORY PRINCIPLE. 


Ought every man and woman to be assured of adequate provi- 
sion for his or her maintenance when past work through old age? 
There can be but one possible answer to that question, and that is 
in the affirmative. How is that assurance to be obtained? There 
is again but one answer :—through thrift, self-denial, and fore- 
thought in youth and during the years of working life. 

Conclusive as this answer is, it does not appear to satisfy the 
generality of people, and the House of Commons has just affirmed, 
by a majority of 417 to 29, that there is another answer. The 
Prime Minister roused them to enthusiasm by an appeal, the 
sophistry of which is concealed by its splendid eloquence :— 

‘*There is no Parliamentary short-cut to the millennium. 
But are we, because of the difficulties and because of the com- 
plexity of the task, to sit still, with dumb lips and with folded 
arms and bewildered brains and palsied energies, while this 
great procession of the poor and necessitous and unbefriended 
linger out the last days of lives the strenuous years of which 
have been given to the service of industry and of the State ? 
We say not, and we ask the House to say not, but to take 
the first step towards the accomplishment of this great and 
beneficent work.”’ 
This first step is a proposal to grant a free pension out of public 
funds to every person above the age of seventy, subject to certain 
discriminatory conditions. It is to be followed by other successive 
steps, which will by degrees lower the age at which the pension is 
to begin, relax the conditions, increase the pension in amount, and 
apply it to the circumstances of those who are disabled from 
working by invalidity, whatever their age may be—each of those 
successive steps greatly increasing the sum required from the public 
funds to meet the cost. If the bottom is ever reached, the tax- 
paying portion of the community will be impoverished, in order 
that the pension-receiving portion may be relieved of the necessity 
of exercising the virtues of thrift, self-denial, and forethought. 
The great procession of the poor, and necessitous, and unbe- 
friended will be reinforced at every stage by a new contingent, 
until self-reliance and independence cease to be regarded as praise- 
worthy, and the very motive which leads men to spend strenuous 
years in the service of industry—namely, the desire by that means 
to provide for the future as well as for the present—ceases to 
operate. : 

The sophism which lies at the base of Mr. Asquith’s eloquent 
appeal is that those who have spent these strenuous years have 
earned by their labour a sum which is insufficient to enable them 
to provide for the future—perhaps, indeed, insufficient to provide 
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for their due maintenance according to a reasonable standard of 
living during the working years; and that it is the duty of the 
State to make up that deficiency. That is the very vicious principle 
upon which the old Poor Law was shipwrecked. Supplement 
insufficient wages by doles out of public funds. The man who is 
not paid for his work the full value of all that that work takes out 
of him—future as well as present—is not paid enough for his 
work, and ought to be paid more. His is a sweated industry, and 
everything the State pays to him is really paid to his employer, 
the sweater, who is the true pauper and ought to bear the taint of 
pauperism. How it is that the labour party, who are the strongest 
advocates of the system of free pensions, do not see that their 
contention is ruinous to the independence of the workmen they 
represent, and can only tend to lead them to accept inadequate pay 
for the benfit of the employer, I cannot understand. The proces- 
sion of the poor and necessitous, therefore, consists either of those 
who have had insufficient pay, which the State ought not, in their 
interest, to supplement; or those who have had sufficient pay, and 
have spent on the present that portion of it which belonged to the 
future. When these two classes fall out the remaining procession, 
that of the unbefriended, will not be a long one. As Mr. Mackay 
says, the proposal to make the maintenance of old age, in part at 
all events, a public and no longer a private charge is a revolu- 
tionary change in our social economy. In many cases, the pension 
paid to the aged will be treated as a discharge from responsibility 
by children, who ought to support their parents, employers, who 
ought to pension their old servants, friends, who ought to prove 
their friendship, charitable people, who desire to relieve distress 
and to show kindness—who now exercise their several functions 
to the good of giver and receiver alike, and for whom the State will 
substitute a pension officer and his staff. 

Much of the discussion of the question has turned upon the 
distinction between contributory and non-contributory schemes. 
These terms do not quite accurately define the point at issue. All 
pension funds must be raised by contribution. The ‘‘contributory” 
scheme is one in which that contribution is made by or on behalf 
of the person who requires the pension. The ‘‘ non-contributory ’’ 
is one in which that contribution is made by the taxpayer and no 
contribution, beyond that which the pensioner may have made by 
way of taxes, is required for the specific purpose of obtaining the 
pension. There are objections common to both contributory and 
non-contributory schemes so far as they involve State-action. The 
contributory plan provides for old age by means of the purchase 
of a deferred annuity. That purchase involves the sinking of the 
money paid on a contingency that may never happen. It is a 
common mistake, with regard to contingent assurances of this 
kind, that the premiums ought to be returned, or some other 
payment made, in the event of death before the pension age has 
been attained, and that the man who dies has forfeited or lost the 
money he has paid. That is not so: there is no such thing as a 
returnable premium in a contingent assurance. The man who 
insures against fire, or accident, or shipwreck, knows that, and 
does not ask for his money back when the risk is over :—but the 
man who assures a deferred annuity cannot understand it, and the 
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plan adopted by annuity companies and by the Government of 
granting what are called returnable premium policies for an extra 
premium tends to bewilder him. The fact is, that in both cases, 
the premium for the deferred annuity is absolutely sunk; the 
premiums returned at death are the equivalent of the extra premium 
charged, for what is in reality an entirely separate transaction. 
This may be easily shown by supposing the non-returnable annuity 
to be insured in one Company,A, and the payment at death of a 
sum equivalent to the premiums in another Company, B. If the 
man died, A would pay nothing, and B would pay the sum at 
death. If the man lived, A would pay the pension and B would 
pay nothing. The necessary sinking of the money makes the 
purchase of a deferred annuity an unpopular investment. 

As there are many other ways of providing for old age, the 
proposal that people should purchasea deferred annuity from the 
State, especially if coupled with a State subsidy, has a tendency 
to induce people to prefer that particular form of investment to 
others that might be more suitable to their circumstances, and to 
interfere by competition with private enterprise. That has, in 
fact, been already done :—during the last 55 years, the Govern- 
ment has kept open a shop for the sale of deferred annuities. 
Though it gives no subsidy, and only allows in pensions the 
equivalent of 2} per cent compound interest on the money paid to 
it, it has succeeded in attracting 3000 customers, who have bought 
pensions averaging 8s. a week each (they cannot buy more than 
20s. ) finding the absolute guarantee granted by the Government 


more attractive than the higher pension a could get from an 


annuity company without that guarantee. ith regard to every 
contract for the purchase of a deferred annuity, it is to be noted 
that only two contingencies are involved—that of survivorship to 
the time when the pension is to begin, and that of earning through- 
out all the long time during which the contract lasts the full rate 
of interest required to provide the pension. Anyone may buy a 
pension of a friendly society or insurance company, but only the 
Government can enter into such a contract with an absolute guar- 
antee that this condition will be fulfilled. There is therefore some- 
thing to be said for the proposal that the business which the 
Government has been carrying on for the last 55 years should be 
continued and extended. To be of any real use, however, far 
better terms would have to be offered to the public. There is 
precedent for that, for in past years, Government has allowed to 
savings banks and to friendly societies who have entrusted it with 
their funds a rate of interest exceeding that which it has earned; 
and the deficiency has been voted by Parliament. We suggest 
that Government should raise the 2} per cent which it now offers to 
4 per cent, and that that excess should be voted annually by Parlia- 
ment. While this plan is admittedly open to the objections that 
have been stated, we think it open to less objection and likely to 
do less harm than any other plan. 

The special advantage of a contributory over a non-contributory 
system is that it gets rid of the whole business of discrimination, a 
difficulty which must beset every plan of free pensions until bottom 
has been reached, and pensions become universal. The only safe 
discrimination is that which a man exercises on his own behalf. 
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If he thinks he wants a pension, and is willing to pay for it, there 
can be no question whether he deserves it or not; for it is his. It 
cannot be withheld and it cannot be revoked. 

As Mr. Mackay has said with great force in the excellent letter 
we have already quoted, the most important consideration is—how 
the policy of free pensions will affect the character of the poor. If 
personal pe pone = A can be abolished without fear of a disastrous 
relaxation of the obligations that bind men to work out their own 
future, there is no intelligible reason for confining this principle 
to the treatment of old age. ‘‘ There are many other risks of iife 
to which the same measure must logically be applied, and without 
doubt an irresistible agitation will be set on foot to increase the 
amounts and multiply the occasions on which public money must 
be expended. If because it may be difficult for a poor man to 
maintain his independence in this or any other vicissitude of life 
we are therefore to withdraw the whole series of life’s obligations, 
as at present understood, from the individual and to make the 
State responsible for their discharge, the whole training ground ”’ 
on which men have hitherto been forced to acquire habits of seif- 
reliance ‘‘ is closed, and a momentous change in the discipline and 
education of the nation must inevitably follow. This is a step in 
a much larger revolution, for which, it is submitted, the country 
is by no means prepared, and the beginning of a change, which 
all who regard character and thrift as necessary contributory 
elements in the comfort and happiness of the mass of the people, 
should strenuously resist.’’ 

Epwarp BRABROOK. 
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Il. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE TO THE AGED POOR. 


In considering the social significance of the government scheme 
of Old Age Pensions I do not propose to dwell upon even the more 
important provisions of the scheme relating to age, amount of 
pension, or disqualifications, but to confine myself to an exposition 
and defence of what I conceive to be the social principle and policy 
which it embodies. That society, through the instrument of 
government, has an obligation to safeguard its interests by offering 
public relief to destitute persons is a principle already expressed 
in our Poor Law. In the case of aged or otherwise weak or infirm 
persons such relief is not accompanied by any labour test, and in 
the case of out-door paupers it is a money payment as a public 
provision against starvation. But this public relief has been 
accompanied by inquisition, political disqualification and by other 
brands of personal degradation. 

The present proposal secures to all aged needy persons a right 
to receive public support free from any obligation to make any 
special contribution to the fund for which payment is made and 
from any formal degradation attached to the receipt of such sup- 
port. 
This new personal right is created by the State upon two 
grounds, first, that it is detrimental to the Social welfare that a 
number of aged men and women shouid be living in want and 
misery, secondly that such public provision is the most efficacious 
mode of stopping or reducing this social injury. There is, as I 
conceive, no acknowledgment of any ‘‘right’’ natural to or inhe- 
rent in the individual to demand that Society or the State shall 
relieve him of an obligation to support himself : the right is created 
or conceded by Society for its own protection and gain. 

The State is to be the instrument for the provision of a pension, 
and there is to be no contribution on the part of the recipients. 
These two conditions require particular consideration. If it is the 
interest of Society to secure that all old people shall escape destitu- 
tion, the State must either provide or guarantee the pension, for 
no private or corporative investment on the part of workers can 
furnish such security. 

Provision by means of regular voluntary contributions of 
individual workers to Friendly Societies and other instruments of 
private thrift will not secure the result. For, in the first place, such 
contributions are impracticable, or, as regards a large section of 
the workers, if practicable, they are not defensible on true grounds 
of domestic economy. The wages of a large proportion of adult 
male workers, when they are in regular employment, are not in fact 
sufficient to enable them to set aside even a small weekly sum 
against old age without impairing their expenditure on objects to 
which a prior importance attaches, viz., the maintenance of them- 
selves in a standard of efficiency, the proper rearing of such a 
family as is required to maintain the national supply of labour- 
power, and the provision against sickness and other emergencies 
which are entitled to take precedence of old age as claims for such 
“* thrift’’ as they can afford. These conditions certainly apply to 
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the large majority of agricultural and other rural labourers in the 
South of England, except where proximity to London or other large 
centre of industry produces higher rates of pay, and to considerable 
members of unskilled or low skilled workers in towns. Moreover, 
in many fairly skilled town trades where the man’s wage, or, at 
any rate, the family income, would enable something to be saved 
for old age, if it were reliable and continuous, the fluctuations of 
employment afford no reasonable expectation of regularity of pay- 
ments for such a purpose. Large sections of the building trades 
fall under this category. Those who insist that even in these 
classes the obligation to provide against old age devolves by right, 
sometimes urge that, if they were forced to rely upon their thrift 
for this purpose, they would be able to insist upon a higher rate of 
wages, when in work, so as to enable them to make this provision, 
and that in this constructive sense a state pension is a subsidy to 
wages which operates to keep down wages, as does indiscriminate 
out-relief. 

But this contention ignores alike the economic and the moral 
conditions of the wage-bargain for these classes. It is idle to allege 
that the probability of old age penury is, or can become, a real 
factor in the determination of wages for agricultural labour and for 
unskilled or casual town labour, or that the conditions of the labour 
market in normal times could enable them to give efficiency to such 
a motive, even if they entertained it. 

To other critics who insist that provision for old age could be 
made by all or nearly all wage earners if they would spend less on 
drink or on other useless or injurious objects, there are two replies; 
first, that, if such improvements in expenditure were made, other 
elements in a progressive standard of comfort have a prior claim 
which would easily absorb the savings; secondly, that the State in 
its policy is bound to consider not some theoretically wise economy 
of resources but such economy as is actual or probable. 

The economic and moral environment of most of our workers 
is such as practically to preclude calculations for a comfortable old 
age or wisely discriminative expenditure in the present. 

On all these points the case of women workers is even more 
conclusive than that of men; for the normal wage of women 
workers, even in tolerably skilled town industries, is a ‘‘ sweating ”’ 
wage, insufficient to maintain them in full efficiency, much less 
to afford provision for old age. The only considerable class of 
women workers, outside Lancashire, who are economically com- 
petent to make any such provision, is the better paid grade of 
domestic service: many of these workers do attempt some saving 
for this and other purposes, but much of it is sucked up to assist 
in family emergencies, often going to support the old age of their 
parents. 

Taking our current wage system as a whole, and having proper 
regard to the growing irregularity of employment which accom- 
panies the attainment of middle age in most modern industries, 
it is unreasonable to expect that any large proportion of the lower 
paid workers should make any sort of adequate provision for their 
maintenance in old age. Can their family, then, be expected to 
maintain them? To this the answer is that the modern industrial 
family, for reasons relating chiefly to the mobility, the division of 
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labour, and other characteristics of modern industry, tends to 
become less and less a self-sufficient economic unit, so that the 
strength of some wage-earning members is less available than 
formerly to compensate the weakness of others. In many instances 
it is impossible to find close relatives who either voluntarily or on 
compulsion can support the aged members of the family : in many 
cases where such support is given it is at a heavy cost to the 
efficiency of the family standard of comfort, and is thus a social 
a7 

If this economic analysis is substantially correct, it is imprac- 
ticable to endeavour to secure any considerable contribution to an 
Old Age Pension from the bulk of those whose need of a pension 
is most urgent. Only what is called the aristocracy of labour 
could afford such a regular contribution as would be required, and, 
if a State contribution were applied as a stimulus to private thrift 
for this purpose, some risk of diverting money from a better form 
of personal expenditure or thrift would be incurred. 

At best, a contributory scheme, subsidised out of taxation, 
would imply taking from the poorest grade of workers to give to 
the better-to-do workers, in so far as the former would pay taxes and 
only the latter receive pensions. The non-contributory policy is a 
bold and plain recognition of the salient facts of the situation, that 
there is much old age poverty which is a burden on the workers 
and an injury to civilisation, that it is not possible for workers or 
working class families to remedy this evil out of their own 
economic and moral resources, and that the State alone is compe- 
tent to undertake this provision out of the public resources. 

Those, however, who are disposed to treat the old age pensions 
policy as a distinctively eleemosynary matter, which the State seems 
driven into undertaking because no other method of abating old 
age poverty is possible, miss the full significance of the step in 
State socialism. 

In most modern industrial nations the growing inability of 
the individual and the family to anticipate and make adequate 
provision against emergencies arising from the increased com- 
plexity of industry and commerce is driving the State to take a 
larger and larger part in the business of Insurance. This is due, 
not merely to a growing recognition of the true interests of 
organised society in the repression of needless suffering and want, 
but also to a perception that the State can furnish a security which 
can be furnished in no other way. The State is by nature better 
qualified to undertake certain branches of Insurance than almost 
any other business, and can thus impart to the individual life an 
element of that stability which its very name implies. 

For such general purposes of security as are involved in an Old 
Age Pension, a great routine system of insurance can undoubtedly 
be worked more economically as a single public system than as a 
number of private competitive profit-seeking businesses, while, on 
the other hand, the actual assurance of the pension, and, what is 
almost as important, the confidence of the ordinary person in that 
assurance, is far better with a State guarantee than with any 
guarantee from even the most reputable Friendly Society or other 
private business.The credit of such a State as ours is better than 
the credit of the strongest financial company, and this is an 
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economy of paramount importance in such an undertaking as an 
insurance business for old age pensions. 

The perception of these truths is driving the most intelligent 
nations to entrust an increasing quantity of insurance business to 
public bodies. There is little doubt that all or most branches of 
this business relating to ordinary general and fairly calculable 
risks will become State functions. Provision for old age certainly 
belongs to this class of risks. 

A modern State, then, recognising its duty to secure its mem- 
bers against poverty in old age, not as an eleemosynary but as a 
business proposition, is confronted with the question whether such 
provision shall be made out of a vast number of little individual 
funds, collected in driblets over many years from the men and 
women who are to receive the pensions, or whether it is better to 
raise the necessary annual sum as a single whole by the normal 
process of taxation. 

If we suppose, as we are entitled to do, that every citizen is, 
during the active economic portion of his life, a taxpayer, part of 
the taxes he pays goes to defray the current expense of old age 
pensions for other aged persons: when he becomes old his turn 
comes. In as far as he has paid taxes, he may be considered to 
have been making a direct provision for his own future pension, 
just as much as if he had made a special contribution earmarked 
for this purpose : he may not know he does it, but he does it. It 
may, of course, be urged that poor people who will get pensions 
have during their lifetime paid less in taxation towards pensions 
than well-to-do persons who are not getting State pensions, and 
that in this sense the poor are subsidised by the rich. But so far 
as this is true it is no more applicable to pensions than to other 
public benefits, and it only means the normal operation of what is 
generally recognised as a sound canon of taxation, that taxes are 
imposed according to ‘‘ability to bear."’ The objection, that the 
well-to-do have contributed to the pension fund and get nothing 
out of it themselves, is merely a reassertion of the invalid assump- 
tion above discussed, viz., that a pension is to be regarded as an 
individual right instead of a public utility. As taxes are raised 
according to ability to bear, so they are expended according to 
public needs: the fact that any taxpayer falling into straitened 
circumstances in old age can get his pension satisfies every equity 
of the case. Pensions are paid not as favours to individuals but 
as a self-protective policy of society. It is no more reasonable for 
a rich taxpayer to complain that he gets no pension than for a 
childless taxpayer to complain that he gets nothing out of the 
public expenditure on education. 

The contributory method is rightly rejected as one involving a 
false conception of state expenditure, and a wasteful and injurious 
system of raising the pension fund. To substitute a niggling 
method of retail collection for the wholesale method through the 
ordinary channels of taxation would be most palpable folly. To 
require any special regular payment from the poorest and most 
casually employed workers, whose need of an old age pension is 
greatest, would have one of two inevitable effects: if the payments 
were made, a wanton injury would be done to the standard of 
comfort and efficiency of the family ; if they were not made and the 
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pension was therefore withheld, the Pension Scheme would fail 
to achieve the chief part of the public purpose for which it was 
designed. 

The only really valid criticism directed against the Govern- 
ment’s proposal relates to the somewhat inelastic form given to 
what may be regarded as a rough preliminary draft of a policy 
designed for various modifications. 

6d age and its needs cannot be measured in rigid terms of 
years and money, and it is desirable, so far as sound modes of 
administration permit, that the method of a sliding scale shouid 
modify the operation of the pension, while the age limit should be 
relaxed to meet cases of infirmity. But important as such con- 
siderations are in their bearing on the practical efficiency of the 
pension policy, they do not affect the question of the validity of the 


social principles embodied in it. 
J. A. Hopson. 
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pension was therefore withheld, the Pension Scheme would fail 
to achieve the chief part of the public purpose for which it was 
designed. 

The only really valid criticism directed against the Govern- 
ment’s proposal relates to the somewhat inelastic form given to 
what may be regarded as a rough preliminary draft of a policy 
designed for various modifications. 

6d age and its needs cannot be measured in rigid terms of 
years and money, and it is desirable, so far as sound modes of 
administration permit, that the method of a sliding scale should 
modify the operation of the pension, while the age limit should be 
relaxed to meet cases of infirmity. But important as such con- 
siderations are in their bearing on the practical efficiency of the 
pension policy, they do not affect the question of the validity of the 


social principles embodied in it. 
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REVIEWS. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 





“West Ham: A Srupy 1n Soctat anp InpustriaAL Propiems.”  €E, G. 


Howarth and Mona Wilson. 6s. net. 


During the last few years several causes have combined to thrust West 
Ham on the public attention. The distress due to unemployment in the 
winter of 1904—5, and the newspaper funds started with well-intentioned 
ignorance to relieve it: the so-called Socialistic regime of the Council 
during the years 1898-9, and the comments, apparently the misleading 
comments, made upon it by papers such as the Times (pp. 315); the 
revelation of corruption on the Board of Guardians (pp. 352); the striking 
increase in official pauperism between 1895 and 1905 (pp. 339), have 
taught the public to associate certain industrial evils with West Ham. 
In this book, which is the fruit of an enquiry instituted by an “ Outer 
London Inquiry Committee,” of which Canon Barnett was chairman, 
and several well-known Sociologists, like Mrs. Sidney Webb, Miss B. L. 
Hutchins, Professor Bowley, and Mr. J. A. Hobson were members, 
an attempt is made to present a scientific analysis of the problem 
of which the public knows only the symptoms. The secretaries of the 
Committee, who were responsible for organizing the inquiry, and for 
compiling the present work, were Mr. Edward G. Howarth and Miss Mona 
Wilson, the former Head of the Home for students in connection with 
Trinity College, at Stratford, the latter part-author of an excellent report 
on “Social Conditions in Dundee,” published by the Dundee Social Union. 

The book is divided into three parts—Housing, Employment and 
Wages, and Local Government, preceded by a brief Historical Introduction, 
and followed by a chapter dealing with miscellaneous matters such as 
religious institutions, charities, settlements, and public-houses. The chapters 
upon Housing and upon Dock Labour seem to me the most valuable and 
the most original. In spite of all that has been written upon over- 
crowding, there have been in this country hardly any attempts to deal with 
the economics of the question in the same way as has been done in 
Germany. As it is, Mr. Howarth’s and Miss Wilson’s chapters are, in my 
opinion, too chary of generalization, and too much disposed to be content 
with a record of facts. But they nevertheless throw a very valuable light 
on the causes at work to produce the two main elements in bad housing 
conditions, first overcrowding of houses to the area, and secondly over- 
crowding of occupants in a single house. 

_ In particular they give a good and full account (a) of the inner mean- 
ing of what are called vaguely “speculative building” and “ speculation 
in land, and (6) of the movements in the rent paid by occupants, and of 
the causes which produce them. The chief housing evils of West Ham seem 
to be the result of hasty building, and of carelessness on the part of the 
local authority in not buying up land for open spaces. When, in the years 
1897-9, there was a rapid increase in population and therefore in the 
demand for houses, every landowner was anxious to reap the harvest. As 
a result there was keen competition to dispose of land to anyone who 
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could undertake to cover it with houses. This was the golden opportunity 
of the small builder, who requires credit to build at all, and who cannot 
afford to wait with unoccupied houses on his hands for a return on his 
money. Relieved from difficulties caused by want of capital by the fact 
that they were often financed by the owners of the land, and with a keen 
demand from a poor population which was not particular as to the quality 
of the accommodation, these men ran up cheap and ill constructed houses in 
thousands. “Suppose a builder was prepared to put up a house worth 
£150, the freeholder would advance £140, and give him a present of £10 
on the completion of the building. . . . The builder would be required to 
pay off the loan in, for example, three months, and in the event of his 
doing so, and becoming the owner of the house, the freeholder would 
receive from him a ground rent of, say, £3. By selling the ground rent at 
twenty years’ purchase, the freeholder would pocket a sum of £60.” As far 
as the quality of the houses put up are concerned, there seem to be causes 
mainly for making their deterioration—the rapid growth in the demand 
for accommodation by an extremely poor class, and the absence of efficient 
bye-laws, or of an efficient administration of them, by which the standard 
could be set up and maintained. The poor get rotten houses for the same 
reason that they would get rotten meat, if the law allowed. The remedy 
would seem to be much the same in the one case as in the other, and is 
suggested on page 127 (it is not clear whether the authors of the book 
endorse it). “It is urged, first, that the public authority should be able 
to enforce repair as well as sanitation; and secondly (according to the 
proposal of the County Council in 1900). that the freeholder should be 
made responsible for both, by throwing on him the duty of making the 
owner carry out the repairing clauses in leases, and taking all other steps 
necessary to make the working-class houses on his property fit for human 
habitation.” West Ham shows the not uncommon paradox of city life 
overcrowding (in 1901 24,790, or 9°27 of the population were living in an 
overcrowded condition) accompanied by empty houses ; 7.¢., there is an over 
supply of houses too expensive for the present class of occupants and an 
under supply of houses within their means. The figures given show that 
“the lower rents have a greater tendency to rise than those of better class 
property, and that the rise is greater in proportion to the rent.” The rise 
in rents, which was greatest in the years 1897-9, has had a set-back since. 
But the enormous increase in the demand for accommodation over a long 
period of years is increased by the rise in the selling value of land. “In 
the Plaistow ward land with a frontage on a main thoroughfare was sold 
in 1875 for £925 an acre, and the present selling price is at the rate of 
£5,550 per acre; in other words the value has increased six-fold in thirty- 
two years. . . . Land was let at £3 per acre for market-garden purposes 
until 1900. At thirty years purchase the freehold was worth £90 per acre 
as agricultural land. It was sold in 1900 for £800 per acre in bulk. 
Roads were made, and in 1902 the selling price was £1,250 per acre. 
The present selling price of the portion not yet built upon averages £2,540 
per acre.” . . . The owner of the soil is enabled by the increased demand 
for building land to realize in 1908 £2,540 for a plot which was in 1900 
worth £90. He forces up the price: the tenant’s rent rises accordingly ; 
and he in his turn saves on rent by crowding his family into two rooms 
instead of three, or one room instead of two. Thus, where the demand for 
housing is very great, the exactions of the full economic rent of the land 
seems to have the overcrowding of inmates per room as an inevitable 
consequence. The other side of the argument could be seen by looking at 
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Mr. Rowntree’s estimate of the proportion of their earnings spent by the 
working classes in rent, or by turning to the information as to the rise in 
house rents given in Part II. of the Fiscal Blue-book. In their last chapter 
on housing, (chapter VI.) Mr. Howarth and Miss Wilson give a clear 
statement of some of the remedies suggested for the evils of overcrowding. 
These are familiar and need not be dwelt. upon. The Glasgow system of 
“ticketed houses,” ic. of labelling certain particularly notorious 
tenements on the outside with a tin ticket, might have been mentioned. 
It facilitates inspection and cultivates public opinion. But it is a pity that 
the ticket does not bear the names and addresses of the various persons 
who have a financial interest in the property. 

The three chapters devoted to employment and wages contain a 
historical and statistical account of the chief industries of West Ham, a 
very valuable description of the precise methods of engagement and 
remuneration which are summed up in the phrase “ casual labour,” and an 
account of home work, a subject which is closely allied to the second 
because home work is largely carried on by the wives of casually employed 
dock labourers ; to use the convenient expression of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb these two forms of employment are parasitic on each other. The 
main industrial problem of West Ham is fixed by the preponderance in it 
of trades demanding low skilled or “ unskilled” labour (of course no 
labour is really unskilled). This at once differentiates it from engineering 
towns like Glasgow, or cotton towns like those of Lancashire, where the 
chief problem is Trade Unionism, and the chief evil the recurrence of 
disputes. Outside the “ Metal and Machines” group there appears to be 
in West Ham very little combination on the part of workpeople. The 
six industries employing the largest number of males over 15 are the 
following :— 

1. Metals and Machines (excluding dealers) 10,818 
Building and Works of Construction 
General labourers 
In Docks and Harbours 
. Chemicals, grease, oils, fat, ete. (excluding dealers) 
. Food (excluding dealers) 
Of those employed in group 2 at least half, of those employed in group 4 
nearly two-thirds, are likely to approximate in position to the general 
labourers employed in group 3. As a matter of fact builders’ labourers, 
as well as some carmen, and labourers employed in factories, continually 
take work in each others occupation, and there exists between them some- 
thing like the trade mobility (though not the place mobility), postulated 
by the Ricardian School of Economists. The earnings and employment 
of the “ mere labourer ” are, therefore, the most crucial factor in the social 
life of West Ham. Of these two elements, employment is incomparably 
more important than earnings. In the the case of Dock Labour, which is 
usually and rightly taken as more or less typical of the evils of low- 
skilled labour, the earnings of men who are in work are comparatively 
high. Tables of the Daily Wages of “casual labourers” at the Docks 
(pp. 205-6), show that the median wage per day in the months of March, 
June, September, and December, stands about 5s. 10d., and hardly ever 
drops below 5s. What causes the evils of dock labour (and of general and 
building labour as well) is much less the lowness of the rate paid per hour 
than the method of engagement which tends to make labour “casual,” 7.¢., 
offers no certainty, in the case of the majority applying for work, that a 
man employed on one day will also be employed on other days. The 
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irregularity of labour at the Docks is partly due to the fluctuations in the 
amount of work required, but mainly to the fact that no adequate 
organization exists for adjusting the supply of labour to meet the demand. 
The state of things as told in this report is briefly as follows. The chief 
employers of labour at the Victoria and Albert Docks are (1) the Dock 
Company, (2) the shipping companies, of which 27 have berths at these 
docks, some of them employing labour direct, and some giving out one or 
other department of their work to master stevedores and master porters, 
(3) master stevedores and master porters. Of these the Dock Company 
employs a comparatively small and diminishing number of men, but those 
whom it does employ get work pretty regularly. Since 1892 the 45 
departments in the Company's decks have been unified for the purpose 
of engaging labour. The men are classified in four groups: Regular staff, 
A or regulated men, B or preference men, and casuals. Of these the first 
two groups are paid by the week, the rest by the hour. They are shifted 
from one place to another as there is a demand for them, the permanent 
men being employed first,then the A men in their order, then the B men in 
the same way. Extra men are taken on only when all the men in the other 
three groups are employed. The result is that little casual labour is 
employed: in 1903 and 1904 more than 96 per cent. of the work was done 
by one of the first three classes, and over 70 per cent. was done by weekly 
labour. Unfortunately the Company employs a small part of all the 
labour required at the Docks (only about 700 men permanent, and in A 
and B), while apart from them the engagement of labour is almost 
unorganized; each shipping company and master stevedore takes on 
hands separately, with the result that many more men hang about the 
Docks on the chance of work than are needed for the work available on 
any average day. “The shipping companies, master stevedores, and 
porters, have their men taken on by a foreman, usually at fixed hours. 
He goes to a “ pitch” where the men are assembled, and picks the number 
required from among the applicants by one of the methods above explained. 
. . . The men selected by the foreman are given metal tickets or passes. 
Sometimes foremen will shirk the selection of the whole number required, 
and when they have given out a certain number of tickets will hold the 
rest in their hands to be snatched by whoever can get them. Such a fight 
was seen by the writers” (p. 200). The remedy was suggested by Mr. 
Charles Booth long ago, and has been explained in detail by Mr. Beveridge, 
the Chairman of the London Employment Exchange Committee, in the 
Economic Journal for March, 1907. It is to see that all the labour 
required is engaged at offices in communication with each other, so that 
surplus men can be immediately drafted to the place at which they are 
wanted. This should be made certain in the Port of London Bill, and one 
of the functions of the new Trust created should be the regularization of 
labour. But though some provision is made for this in the Bill, nothing 
will be done unless Labour is directly represented on the Trust, and 
this apparently is not to be the case. Shareholders, shippers, the public, 
are all considered, and the 7,000 or 8,000 men most concerned are not 
yo ' be consulted! What were the Labour members in the House 
doing 

The chapter on Home Work contains some valuable information and 
useful statistics, though owing to the recent concentration of public 
attention on sweating, the general nature of the problem is better known 
than in the case of overcrowding and of casual labour. Home work is the 
counterpart of casual labour: out of 294 husbands of home workers 
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whose occupations were ascertained 142, or nearly 50 per cent. were either 
general labourers or dock labourers. The evils caused by home work fa!l 
into two broad divisions: (1) Those due to faulty administration of 
existing laws, (2) those due to the general industrial character of the 
system and apparently inseparable from it. Under (1) may be placed the 
failure to enforce those provisions which are designed to improve the 
sanitary conditions of the homes. The writers think (p. 257) that the 
clause requiring a list of home workers to be sent to the Local Authority is 
not observed, and that the system under which an inspector interferes 
under the Factory Acts after notice has been given, instead of levelling up 
all houses by means of the Public Health Acts, is a mistake. In 1904 not 
a single prosecution took place in the whole country! Further the 
“particulars clause” is not enforced, and since a judgment of the High 
Court in Squire v. Midland Lace Company the Truck Acts appear not 
to apply to home workers (259-60). Under (2) is to be put the irregularity 
of work. For the economic motive to home work is mainly the desire to 
escape the fixed charges of plant and machinery in season trades where 
plant can’t be kept in full work regularly. The facts as to low wages and 
long hours are familiar and need not be dealt upon here. Mr. Howarth’s 
and Miss Wilson’s statistics seem to have been compiled with praiseworthy 
care and completeness. 

Book III. consists of four chapters, of which the first deals mainly with 
the history and growth of the Borough, the second with education, the third 
with the Poor Law, and the fourth with the various attempts made locally 
to deal with the Unemployed Problem. 

West Ham has been held up to notoriety by certain papers as the 
victim of a “ socialistic régime of extravagance,” and the writers discuss 
briefly the causes which have led to a rise in rates. There are three 
possible explanations. First there is the socialism theory favoured by the 
Times. This is picturesque; but unfortunately, as the authors point out, 
the increase of expenditure between 1895 and 1900 from £160,971 to 
£240,071 took place “ under a Council in which the socialist group only 
numbered six.” The real causes seem to be two, the great increase in 
the population of the Borough (from 128,953 in 1881 to 288,425 in 1904), 
and the fact that prior to the conversion of West Ham into a County 
Borough under the Act of 1888, necessary services had been shamefully 
neglected. During the whole existence of the Board of Health which 
preceded the creation of the Borough Council—a period of 30 years, only 
£294,249 were raised for capital expenditure. The new Council had to 
spend money on sewerage and sanitation(in 1902 the debt for these was 
£218,000 odd), street improvements (a debt of £400,643), lunatic asylums 
(£303,478 debt), and hospitals (£131,475). Thus “ratepayers’ candidates” 
prepare a burden for posterity, and then curse “Socialism” when posterity 
shoulders it. 2 

What, to sum up, are the main causes of the poverty of West Ham? 
They seem to be (1) the exceedingly large number of dependent. persons. 
Of every 100 persons living in London 34, of every 100 in Hampstead 27, 
of every 100 living in West Ham 40, are dependent. This will, of course, 
tend to right itself as the influx of young persons into West Ham 
diminishes. 

(2) Casual and ir lar zation j 
Pb Sean regular employment, due to want of organization in 
_ (3) The employment of boys on work which offers them no training in 
industry, and from which they are turned adrift at manhood. 
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(4) Insufficiently regulated home work, carried on without plant and 
machinery and therefore unproductive. 

(5) Demoralization caused by bad housing and sanitary conditions, 
which mean that whole sections of the population are condemned to life- 
long physical and mental inefficiency. 

If at the end of this long review the writer may offer a suggestion 
which springs from reading a very interesting and valuable book, he 
would plead that future investigators should not confine themselves to an 
analysis of industrial evils, but should give a far fuller account of the 
geographical, economic, and historical circumstances under which parti- 
cular towns have grown up. We want not only a pathology, but a history 
and a morphology of urban life and conditions, in order to understand 
more fully the broad economic causes which are normally operative. The 
sort of questions which one would like to see treated at greater length are: 
Why do particular industries settle in particular localities? What has 
caused a very rapid increase of population at particular moments? What 
function does West Ham perform in the general economy of the Thames 
valley and of Southern England? What are the commercial causes which 
make for home work and casual labour as distinct from the evils produced 
and the remedies suggested? Generalization is very dangerous; yet is it 
not worth the risk? But it is an ungrateful task to suggest additions to a 
book which the writers may well have thought quite long enough, and for 
which every student of social problems will be grateful. 

R. H. Tawney. 


“Lecturgs oN Humanism, with Special RerereNce TO ITs BRARINGS ON 
Sociotocy.” By Prof. J, S. Mackenzie. Pp. vi., 243. Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1907. Price 4s. 6d. 


Interesting, candid, clear and suggestive rather than cogent and 
conclusive are the epithets that naturally occur in connection with these 
lectures. Could Prof. Mackenzie develope fully the theory of Man and the 
World adumbrated in this and other volumes the reader is often 
tempted to think that he would present a more tenable form of idealism 
than has yet been worked out. It would be more tenable because more 
fully conscious of difficulties, and more ready to recognise the contributions 
made from opposite points of view. Yet the very fulness of this 
recognition, the almost superabundant garnering of the fruits from all 
quarters tends to obstruct the clear utterance of the writer’s own thought. 
He pushes Catholicity almost to the point of a fault. Yet it is a fault 
so rare as to be a virtue compared with the narrowness of some of 
those whom he treats as spiritual pastors and masters, 

Idealism in this volume is called Humanism, and its handling is more 
original than the author’s modest treatment might suggest. The central 
thought is first, that human life is to be understood on the basis of its 
meaning or purpose; and, secondly, that human life must stand in 
integral relation to the process of the universe. It follows—I do not say 
as a conclusion but as a suggestion—that the universe is to be understood 
on the basis of a purpose analogous to the purpose of humanity. 
This is the point of view of humanism illustrated in the compass of this 
short volume by applications to metaphysics, politics, economics, education 
and religion. Its originality consists in this—that an idealistic interpreta- 
tion of reality is avowedly based on the analysis of human and social 
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life. Human nature is, as in Positivism, the centre from which thought 
starts, but not, as in Positivism, the sphere within which it revolves. 
“Human nature may be regarded as containing the key to the universe, 
or at least as containing the key to itself.” If I read the last two lectures 
aright the view is that it cannot contain the one without the other. 

We touch here the question of the connection of Sociology with 
General Philosophy—a question which underlies all theories of social 
evolution. It may be put in this way, among others: A scientific analysis 
of individual and social life leaves us with no doubt as to the reality of 
human purpose as an agency in the movements of life. Upon the whole, 
the interpretation of social and psychological evolution taken together 
goes to establish a certain growth of such purpose, and that in a double 
sense. The social purpose evolves out of conflict and obscurity to unity 
of meaning and consciousness of aim, and as it evolves its control of the 
conditions of life extends. It gains in power to realise its objects. But 
suppose this to be true—and much has yet to be done before it can be 
taken for granted—what is its bearing on the final interpretation of 
reality? Is this particular form of evolution something peculiar to this 
earth and to a certain epoch of the earth’s life, or is it a stage or phase 
of some much vaster evolution? Is it a casual incident in the history of 
an insignificant planet, or a significant part of some general plan of 
things? To these questions the Positivist answer is that we cannot tell, 
but that the fact that progress is a genuine possibility for human effort 
up to the limits of our horizon is sufficient. The Idealist answer is that 
the teleological view of things is a necessity of thought. Prof. Mackenzie's 
answer scems to be rather that the validity of human purpose is itself the 
central conception working outwards from which we are led on to infer 
an element of purpose in the framework of things. To attempt a 
provisional statement of that purpose is at any rate scientifically justifiable 
so long at least as the whole conception is regarded as tentative and 
hypothetical, and in this attempt Prof. Mackenzie makes more than one 
suggestion of interest which one would be glad to see worked out in 
fuller detail in a larger volume. x a oe 


“ApamM Smita anp Mopern Socio.ocr.” By Professor Albion Small. 
The University of Chicago Press. London: Fisher Unwin. 


This little book is a study in the methodology of the social sciences, and 
is declared by its author to be a portion of a larger and more complete 
investigation of the relations between nineteenth century social science and 
sociology, now in progress in the Seminar of Professor Small at the 
University of Chicago. 

In the introduction, Prof. Small, with the clearness which characterises 
all his writing, draws a sharp distinction between the present mental 
attitude of economists and that taken by Adam Smith in his “ Wealth of 
Nations.” i 

The capitalistic position of writers and thinkers for whom the 
production of wealth exists for purposes of social control, is thus contrasted 
with Smith's innocence of the assumption that capital is ever the goal of 
economic activity. Prof. Small maintains that the dominant note 
throughout the economic teaching of Adam Smith is the assumption that 
all economic activity must necessarily be for the purpose of putting people 
in possession of the means of life. 

Hence the aim and purpose of the book before us are to prove that the 
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founder of economic studies belongs to the school of humanistic sociologists 
rather than to that of the materialistic economists. In other words, Adam 
Smith was first and foremost a moral philosopher, concerned, therefore, 
with human values and with the increase and conservation of human 
wealth rather than with technical activities and material products. In the 
conception of Smith, according to Dr. Small, the latter, although included, 
were wholly tributary to his general system of philosophy. It was 
necessary to work out a science of ways and means, because only thus could 
the essential material conditions of all spiritual achievement be secured. 

In the two chapters on the economics and sociology of labour, Prof. 
Small puts forward a brief, but lucid and interesting analysis of the 
“Wealth of Nations,” and incidentally gives a running commentary and 
comparison of Smith’s position and that of Marx. How far and to what 
extent Smith expressly correlated economic facts with other social activities 
is very well shown. The whole of the argument is ably summed up in the 
words of our author on pp. 179-180. 


“The modern economists who want to give their science a different 
scope may have broken with the tradition which the “Wealth of 
Nations” established. Some of them are tending towards readjustment 
with the fundamental moral philosophy of which the “Wealth of 
Nations ” was a specialisation ; others are tending toward a specialisation 
of a different sort, as for instance, on the one hand, the theory of 
taxation or finance, or currency, or banking, or transportation ; or, on 
the other hand, the converting of economics into a psychology of 
economic valuations. This readjustment of the perspective of economic 


science cannot be complete until it brings economic activities into focus 
as merely one of the interdependent factors of the evolving purposes of 
persons.” 


Prof. Small in this book demonstrates very forcibly the distinction 
which rightly belongs to Adam Smith in his employment of both the 
deductive and the historical methods in close association, and in such a 
way as to afford mutual support, thus evolving a more catholic and more 
convincing line of argument than most of his successors, who fell inte the 
error of over-working the one or the other element of proof in seeking to 
establish economic principles. From this error arose two divergent schools 
of economic theory, whereas the whole methodology of the social sciences 
must be rather an endeavour to elaborate the implications of both these 
principles. The abstraction of the economic phase of activity from the 
totality of human activities, and from a comprehensive moral philosophy 
which took place after the “ Wealth of Nations” was written, Prof. Small 
describes as “ a temporary provincialism,” and argues that whatever be the 
content of economic theory it must find for itself a valid correlation with 
the whole scope of positive moral philosophy, before it can recover the 
relative dignity which belonged to it in Adam Smith’s scheme of morality. 


J. C. Hupson. 


“Propuction: A Stupy 1x Economics.” By P. H. Castberg. Sonnenschein. 


From internal evidence we gather that the author of this work is a 
man of practical business training, probably connected with finance. His 
book has both the merits and the defects to be expected in a writer of keen 
intellect and wide business knowledge, but not well acquainted with the 
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literature of Economics. His work might better have been entitled 
“ Movements of Goods and Money,” for it is virtually devoted to a skilful 
attempt to show how goods and their monetary equivalents are put into, 
move about in, and are withdrawn from the industrial system. 

Mr. Castberg starts with the two millions of inhabitants of his native 
country Norway, and with the annual production of its labour in fish, 
timber, ore, etc., as the source of real and money income, and after 
classifying the members of the industrial community in relation to the 
part they play as direct or indirect producers, he traces the destiny of 
the product as it passes, partly along the direct current towards consump- 
tion, partly through savings to enlarge the fabric and current 
of production, and partly as it is used to get other commodities by foreign 
exchange. This concrete handling of his subject enables him to avoid any 
direct formulation of theories of value, laws of rent and wages, and in 
fact almost all the doctrines over which theoretical economists have fought 
so fiercely. 

In some respects his method is eminently successful. For example, he 
shows, as most economic text-books fail to show, the actual movements of 
goods and money comprised in the process of saving, and he is not the 
dupe of the false doctrine of unlimited parsimony which Adam Smith 
foisted on to English theory. On the other hand, when he enters upon so 
essentially intricate a theme as that of tariffs for the protection of home 
industry, his method of keeping close to concrete facts deceives him into 
a partial endorsement of some of the typical errors of protectionism, such 
as the claim that a protective tariff can stimulate and increase the 
aggregate of employment and production inside the protective wall. 
From a similar failure to realise the full reactions of a tariff he partially 
endorses the economic validity of agricultural protection for certain 
States. Though his general position upon this as upon other controversial 
topics, is moderate and well-informed, his disregard of abstract theory 
sometimes disables him from obtaining a full correlation of the working 
of wider unseen tendencies in trade. 

A large and most valuable portion of his work is occupied with a 
description of the structure of finance, and with the respective parts 


played by banks and the money market. 
J. A. 


_—_ 


“La Démocratie Inpivipvauists.” By Yves Guyot. Paris: V. Giard 
and E. Briére. 


Amid all this flood of controversial literature upon modern Socialism 
it is an advantage and a positive relief to read this close and confident 
statement of the Individualist doctrine by so powerful an exponent as 
M. Yves Guyot. With admirable French lucidity he traces the evolution 
of society from primitive barbarism as a continuous series of steps in 
the enlargement of individual liberty through the progressive realisation 
of private property. From the almost unlimited despotism of primitive 
chiefs and castes we proceed by a series of changes, mainly economic in 
their directive forces, towards a condition of society in which the functions 
of government tend more and more to be confined to the protection of 
personal liberty and property. 

M. Guyot traces with great skill this process in the objective conditions 
of modern civilisation and in the progress of political thought. The 
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course of civilisation is summarised by him in the following two 
aphorisms :— 

“Individualism is the substitution of contract for imperative law.” 

“ Political progress is in inverse ratio to the coercive action of man 

upon man.” 

Now in this interpretation of history one difficulty occurs to the mind, 
which neither M. Guyot nor Mr. Spencer nor any other Individualist 
really faces. Why is it that suddenly this constant and continuous 
tendency towards the weakening of the State and the enlargement of 
individual liberty should be threatened by this new counter-tendency of 
Socialism? To M. Guyot as to Mr. Spencer, it appears an essentially 
arbitrary, vexatious and artificial interference with the true order of 
Nature. The truth is of course that this Socialistic tendency is as old 
and as natural as the other, Individuation and Association being two 
related principles of evolution throughout the entire history of organic 
life. M. Guyot chooses to take for his goal the complete and independent 
individual just as there are Socialists to whom progress is measured 
only in terms of the unity and solidarity of society. 

M. Guyot’s interpretation of social evolution is doubly vitiated, first, 
by a too materialistic or economic interpretation of history, resting over- 
much upon the idea of property; secondly, by a refusal to assign any 
real intelligible meaning to society. Indeed, as he himself expresses it, 
Individualism alone is objective, for the individual is an irreducible 
reality, while society and humanity are nothing but vague general 
expressions. Destitute of any tincture of modern psychology, M. Guyot 
seems to regard his individuals as complete watertight monads from the 
beginning; they come into social relations and set up governments simply 


to preserve their separatism intact. So thoroughly inhibited is his mind 
from any other conception of society that he fails completely to under- 
stand the important meaning of Rousseau’s doctrine of the volonté 
générale, which is the beginning of a constructive theory of modern 
democracy. The notion that the machinery of government, other than 
military and police, can be utilised to assist in a more equitable 
distribution of property and to secure a fuller and more real personal 


liberty, seems incapable of entering his mind. In the artificial extension 
of governmental powers which he finds proceeding in France and other 
civilised States, he sees nothing but corruption, public inefficiency and 
waste, loss of liberty, and interference with the rights of property of the 
well-to-do classes. 

His haunting terror is the employment by the State of progressive 
taxes levied upon personal incomes. No wonder such an individualist 
feels alarmed when he sees democracies possessed for the first time of the 
power to take rents and other profits of protected and privileged industries 
away from those who have not earned them, in order to devote them to 
the good of a society which to his imagination is little better than a 
chimera. J. A. H. 


“ Essar sur Les Révoivutions.” Par Arthur Bauer. Paris: Giard & Briére, 


In this somewhat abstract treatise M. Bauer attempts to apply the 
methods of the physiologist to the study of social problems. It is, he 


says, the province of the historian to supply verified historical facts—the 
material which the sociologist desires to use in his study of comparisons. 
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But as no two societies are alike, the necessity of analysis arises. Hence 
the first part of this book is devoted to an analytical study of the causes 
leading to revolutions, the second deals with the crisis, and the third to 
the renaissance, or transformation of the state. 

The revolutionary act is primarily an act of violence. It is for 
psychology to explain the importance of the personal factor. The great 
man has the same nature as his fellows but it is raised to a higher power. 
In a popular revolt the crowd consists of heterogeneous elements, incap- 
able of unity, but it attains a kind of personality, and the character of 
the revolt is determined by the people who take part in it. One of the 
signs of a coming revolution is a change in the morab values, as in the 
antithesis between paganism and Christianity. Karl Marx’s theory that 
interest is the sole factor of social revolution is an exaggeration. In 
order to understand the conflict of ideas preceding revolutions we must 
go back to the true causes—the dispositions of the public which have 
favoured the growth of new ideas. But the real cause of a successful 
revolution is the decadence of the State. 

When the revolution breaks out there is always an unstable equili- 
brium among the different parties: many acts of violence are abortive, 
as they need an appropriate milieu, where they can set free reserves of 
latent force. The conception of a fatalistic evolution in humanity is 
only apparently true. If Cadoudal’s plot against Bonaparte had suc- 
ceeded, can we imagine that another general would have taken his place, 
and turned Europe upside down? The réle of eminent personalities is 
beyond the grasp of Science in its present state. It is essential to 
remember that the individual is powerless without the collaboration of a 
party disposed to action. Hence the importance of political ideas which 
interest a great number of people. The democratic idea is the revolution- 
ary idea par excellence. 

The struggle between the two opposing parties may be economic, 
political, or religious, but always the secret spring is class interest, 7.c., 
everything favourable to the development of the social being, or which 
raises the social réle which each one plays as the member of a well-defined 
group. Change in the dominant class is the one feature common to all 
revolutions. After victory has been achieved the united party tends to 
break up, and there is danger of reaction as in the French Revolution of 
1848. History shows us that the victorious party establishes laws in 
accordance with its own interests. The new State has no capricious 
development, but follows the tendencies of its own nature. 

There is no panacea for social disorders. Progress is not the result 
of a fatalistic evolution: its primary cause is the intelligent activity of 
men. Hence the fundamental dogma of practical sociology should be the 
power of the intellect—mental and moral efficiency. “Finally intellig- 
ence, energy, morality in the governors and the governed are the essential 
factors of progress, i.¢., of the force, greatness, and prosperity of the 
nation. It is owing to these qualities that a society is able to develop, 
without the need of passing through those formidable crises called 
revolutions.” 

These are the main points which M. Bauer has elaborated, and. to a 
certain extent illustrated, by historical examples, of which there are 
perhaps too few. There is an excellent table of contents but no index. 


A. M. Lereu. 
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“ SozIALISMUS UND DEMOKRATIE IN DER GROSSEN BNGLISCHBN ReVOLUTION.” 
By E. Bernstein Stuttgart: Zweite Ausgabe. 1908. 


Herr Bernstein has wisely issued a revised edition of his scholarly 
treatise on Socialism and Democracy during the Puritan Revolution, 
which originally formed part of a bulky volume on the history of 
Socialism, in a cheaper and more handy form. Thirteen years ago he was 
something of a pioneer, and I may perhaps be permitted to say that in 
writing on the same subject a year or two later I derived more assistance 
from his chapters than from any other modern book. One of its merits 
was that it firmly established the importance of Lilburne both as one of 
the leading actors in the drama and as the father of English radicalism. 
An even greater merit was the virtual discovery of Gerard Winstariley, 
the boldest political thinker of the seventeenth century, a Communist to 
whom Communism was neither an intellectual plaything nor the fruit of 
religious exaltation but a living conviction based on a carefully constructed 
system of moral and economic principles. Since the appearance of this 
volume interest in him has steadily grown, culminating in Mr. Berens’ 
monograph two years ago. 

Though Lilburne and Winstanley are the most striking figures in these 
pages, other men and other movements receive their share of attention. 
Beginning with Ket’s revolt in 1549 and keeping steadily in view the 
development of the democratic movement, Herr Bernstein conducts us 
through the Puritan revolution, calls our attention to the political and 
economic aspects of Quakerism, and closes with a full account of the 
teaching of John Beilers. Though the working-classes were too 
undeveloped to become a political party and to take part as a class in the 
great upheaval which forms the main theme of this volume, the author 
throughout surveys events in relation to their fortunes and explains the 
ideas, political, economic, and philosophical, that fermented in the minds 


of their more original spokesmen. 
G. P. Goocu. 


“Tag Factory anp Suop Acts or THe British Dominions.” By Miss 
Violet Markham: with a Preface by Mrs. H. J. Tennant. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 2s. 6d. net. 


This little book is a very useful apercu of factory legislation in 
England and her colonies. The abstract of Australian and New Zealand 
laws is especially opportune at a moment when we are considering the 
advisability of imitating the policy of those States which have enacted 
laws for regulating wages. Mrs. Tennant reminds us in her preface that 
a high standard in industrial conditions is more likely to be realised if, 
through the interchange of statistics and the comparison of laws, a healthy 
spirit of emulation and stimulus can be set up: the Mother Country, 
with the history of her long experience shewing the errors and pitfalls 
to avoid, and the daughter States, whose industrial degradation is not 
as yet confirmed and rooted by centuries of use and wont, being happily 
free to initiate that larger constructive policy which it is to be we 


may eventually adopt at home. 
B. L. Hurcuins. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE CENTRAL (UNEMPLOYED) BODY FOR 
LONDON TO MAY 12ru, 1906. 


SECOND REPORT OF THE CENTRAL (UNEMPLOYED) BODY FOR LONDON 
MAY 12ru, 1906, TO JUNE 301TH, 1907. 


A summary of the applicants for work, and how they have been disposed of, is 
given in the Second Report only, as follows :— 


a ee ST 
Number of women registered ... ... eS 
Number actually employed by (or thowngh) Central Set-2hn... ... 5,432 
os oi ie PS Women ... 308 
Number suiiaeet by Employment Risinngn—~Iidie shicl een’ seu 
” ae Females... ... ... 11,000 
Number since by Suplegueet ‘Ganhanges—Blehes sie. Sais, Gels. - ima 
” * o = se I sce in nw . 2,973 


There are now 25 employment exchanges federated under the Central Body. Of 
these 8 were open during August 1906, 13 during September, 21 during October, 
22 during November, 24 during December, 25 during January 1907. 

The Centra] Body provides work in two ways, through Public Bodies and Labour 
Colonies, 

(1) It allots sums in aid of schemes for exceptional work undertaken by Borough 
Councils. This work consists chiefly in the laying out of open spaces and burial 
grounds, planting of trees, etc. The sum contributed by the Central Body must be 
used solely in respect of wages. 

H.M. Office of Works submitted a scheme for the employment of men in Richmond 
Park and Hyde Park, and the L.C.C. also offered facilities for work in its Parks. 
Recoupment was made according to a valuation by the Council’s officers, “but what 
must cause grave apprehension is the fact that, by the valuation of such an authority 
as the London County Council, the product of the work is but one-fifth of its best.” ' 
The L.C.C. Superintendent of Works reported that, although the work, when 
completed, was as good as that done by skilled workmen, it took longer to do. He 
also said that when the men first started they were not in a physically fit condition 
to do a fair day’s work. 

The chief of the Labour Colonies are Hollesley Bay and Fambridge. The work 
at Fambridge consisted of reclaiming the flooded land and repairing the sea-wall, 
and it lasted from February 1906, to July 1907. The average number of men 
employed was 150. 

Hollesley Bay is primarily an agricultural training college, but the men are 
also trained in building construction and estate repairs. The usual term is 
16 weeks, but a few ‘‘selected’’ men who have shown a special aptitude for 
country life were kept longer and given a training that would fit them to become 
small holders, “it being then understood by the Committee that a suitable scheme 
for the provision of small holdings for the selected men could be put into operation.” 
Owing to an adverse decision of the Local Government Board, this was found to be 
impossible. Attempts to secure situations in the country were unsuccessful, and 
“some of the men who had become thoroughly discouraged at having the hopes 
which had been raised in their minds with respect to settlement on the land 
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1. Second Report, p. 64. 
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defeated, returned to Town.” This should be borne in mind when considering the 
following table of the reasons for leaving Hollesley Bay, which is taken from the 
table compiled for all the colonies, 1905—1907 ? :— 


ee a ee 
a a ee 
Ee ee ae 
Ce ee ee 
Misconduct ... ... ish. 5 ade Said "hee ae ee 
Sickness and medical ettendenee dk: tak ie tae. eld aie” ea, 
A Sabi ake ace” Ma" oO lame. calm. “400, saaeie ceieal <Gde mam. dane 
Emigration Si, 200K) ai cate, eee: Gib ai ek) lbs. ees inee. ned 
Own accord ieee alii il. hia. obit. “cme Thal peaks ed hl inn 

Dissatisfied RE Tee ee ne Ose ee er ee eo s 
0 ee ee a ee 
ee a ee ee ee eee 
Discharged (vesions sen i eek eee. teil coke: dike 
Reduction of numbers (completion of work)... ... ... .. «. 108 


Total 1,448 


An analysis has been made of 159 out of 540 Record Papers of men provided 
with work by the Central Body during the season. The papers were chosen at 
random and the result is interesting as showing some of the causes of unemployment : 


Slackness ... .. sr ds wen. onl’ | ees. sae “llega. ani» ee gue a 
Introduction of muitihiens a> gmc A? ine ai ee Ge be: ae 
Bankruptcy of <a ee ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee eee ee ee 
Own accord sa egameesieelet Seite: AGES adi Seiad o<iaiah canna’ de 
Disputes and disagreements sage ae ee 
Lost time ... ie. ow we a i aek wk sell 
Incompetence 

Bad marks .. — 

To better himself ... 

Shortening hands 

Reason unknown 

Death of employer ... 

Job finished 

Accident _ 

Unhealthy eseupetion 

Miscellaneous 


Total 159 


Work rooms for women have been opened in Camberwell, St. Pancras and 
Poplar. The women make clothes for the Emigration Department and also for sale 
to the men on the Labour Colonies. The majority of the women seem to have 
benefited by working under these conditions, but only in few cases have they been 
able to obtain permanent employment afterwards. 

This is the first attempt to deal with unemployment amongst women, and the 
evidence points to the fact that the need is greater during the summer than the 
winter, the worst time for certain classes of women workers being between August 


and November. D. SHena Porrer. 


2. Second Report, p. 121. 
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THE CONTROL OF INFANTILE MORTALITY. 


Huddersfield has distinguished itself by its campaign (1905-07) against preventible 
mortality among infants with (apparently) enviable results. The Bristol authorities 
would follow suit, but before adopting special measures, their Medical Officer has 
furnished a comparative statement and charts showing the course of the Infantile 
Mortality in the two towns during the last 30 years (Letter to Health Committee, 
January, 1908). The general course and extent of the decline of this source of loss 
is seen to be almost identical in these widely-separated industrial centres during the 
last 13 years. This does not prove that the Huddersfield efforts have borne little 
or no fruit, but it is a warning against hasty assumptions and claims; it shows that 
there are factors beyond our control at present, as the extreme oscillations of the 
curves alone would suggest; among them the weighty influence of meteorological 
conditions is of course prominent. 


CHILDREN UNDER THE POOR LAW. A REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. [Cd. 3899.] 


This Paper gives an instructive account of the stewardship of the State as 
foster-parent; it leaves a very favourable impression of good work achieved by 
methods marked by the characteristics of most English institutions, e.g., compromise 


and multiformity. A brief ‘‘retrospect”’ describes the evolution of the present 
system in regard to Maintenance and Education (the Home and the School). Until 
about 45 years ago, these child-waifs were practically confined to the Workhouses, 
wherein they got such schooling as was deemed necessary; since then, the policy 
pursued has been to withdraw them from the enervating ‘‘ pauper ’’ atmosphere and 
to establish them in special institutions or ‘‘ Homes’’ to which schools are attached ; 
the public elementary schools provide for about half the total at the educational age. 
The aim is to secure a more human, home-like milieu under good personal influence 
with the best training for the after-career, in place of the old unintelligent ‘ institu- 
tional’? methods. Of the total of 69,000 children under care on January Ist, 1907, 
only 14,676 were living in the Workhouses, apart from 6,690 under treatment in the 
Infirmaries ; the rest were distributed in District and Separate Schools (11,809) ; in 
other Training Homes and Schools (8,450); in Cottage Homes (about 11,000); in 
Scattered Homes (4,963); while 8,659 were boarded out in private homes under 
supervision. Even those now left in the Workhouses attend the public elementary 
schools where they mix with other children. 

It is clear that we have a very important experiment in progress, and the 
general policy appears to be amply justified by the record of the results in the 
after-careers both in England and in Canada, whither over 7000 have been sent 
since 1883; there is evidence that the essential end of the development of character 
along with a good training for life-work is being attained. 

Taking 11,000 of the children in the metropolitan area, the average cost of each 
child amounted to 11s. 3d. per week, and of this 4s. 7d. was for ‘‘ Maintenance” 
ge gy Necessaries and Clothing); the cost for provisions alone was equal to 

. @ day. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Rivista INTERNAZIONALE Di Scienze Soctaus # Disciptine Avsmiarie. Vol. xlvi, 
Fasc. clxxxiv.—Mathia Mayer : / contratto d’appalto in Germania. Antonio Boggiano : 
Il protezionismo marittimo e il naviglio mercantile. Pietro Pisani: 1 problemi dell’ 
emigrazione italiana. 

Vol. xlvii, Fasc. clxxxv.—Emiliano Pasteris: Jeligione ¢ clero in America. 
G. Goria: Caratteri e tendenze del movimento socialistico in Italia. Pietro Silvio 
Rivetta : Shinto, la religione dei Giapponesi. 


Revue INTERNATIONALE DE Socrotociz. Vol. xvi, No. 3.—G. L. Duprat: 
L’éthique des adolescents. Nécessité d'une morale sexuelle. Sexual morality is of 
central importance for the experiences of adolescents. A plea is made for the adequate 
presentation of ethical standards and ideals by showing how far-reaching are their 
consequences. E. Chauffard : Désir, besoin et progrés. A desire when satisfied passes 
into a need and is replaced by a new desire. There is therefore no necessary con- 
nection between weil-being and happiness. But the desire for happiness is the cause 
of progress in well-being. Société de Sociologie de Paris. Paper by the Vice- 
President Léon Philippe: Les types sociaux. Le Professeur. 

No. 4.—Louis Gumplowicz: La sociologie de Ratzenhofer. J. Novicow: Erreurs 
générales du socialisme. Société de Sociologie de Paris. Paper by Mme. J. Misme : 
Les types sociaux: L’institutrice. 

No. 5.—Scipio Sighele: Hugéne Sue et la psychologie criminelle. A study of the 
types and situations in Sue’s Mystéres de Paris, showing him a precursor of modern 
criminal psychology. Raoul de la Grasserie: Des intermédiaires sociaux, A study of 
the evolution of means or instruments specialised by the social order for accomplishing 
its ends. Société de Sociologie de Paris. Les types sociaux: le professeur. 


Arcuiv rtr Rassen- unp GesELLscnarts-BIoLoGie. Jahrgang 5, Heft 2.—Dr. med. 
Adolf Steiger: Gedanken tiber die verschiedenen Formen der Kurtsichtigkeit. Dr. 
Rudolf Poch: Hassenhygienische und arztliche Beobachtungen aus Neu-Guinea. 
Prof. Karl Pearson: Uber den Zweck und die Bedeutung einer nationalen Rassen- 
hygiene. Dr. Christian von Ehrenfels: Erwiderung auf Dr. A. Ploetz Bemerkungen 
zu meiner Abhandlung iiber die konstitutive Verderblichkeit der Monogamie. Dr. G. 
Hagmann : Die Landsdugetiere der Insel Mezxiana als Beispiel der Einwirkung der 
Isolation auf die Umbildung der Arten. 

Jahrgang 5, Heft 2.—Professor Manfred Ziermer : Genealogische Studien tiber die 
Vererbung geistiger Eigenschaften nachgewiesen an einem Material von 1334 Waldauer 
Haushaltungen. The inheritance of psychical qualities as exemplified in 15 families 
of one village, whose family-histories extend over 300 years. The qualities are chiefly 
predilection for certain occupations and efficiency. Prof. Dr. Eduard Westermarck : 
Moralbegriffe ber die Ehelosigkeit. A study of the customary and religious sanctions 
which have conduced, with various peoples, to marriage and parenthood, or to 
celibacy. Sexual purity as a factor in holiness. Dr. A. Nordenholz: Soziologische 
Probleme. 1. Das Problem von Ganten und vom Teil. A methodological study of 
the application to society of certain concepts as those of the whole and the part, of 
integration and dissolution, and of quality and quantity. Dr. A. Forel: Gelbe und 
weisse Rasse. Ein praktischer Vorschlag. An enquiry into the conditions under 
which the results of race-mixture might be studied. In order to investigate the 
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relative effects of organic and social inheritance, small groups of children from each 
race should be placed under the social conditions of the other. C. L. W. Noorduyn: 
Die Erblichkeit der Farben bei Kanarienvégeln. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. Vol. xvi, 2.—V. Brochard: Le Dieu de 
Spinoza. E. Meynial: Du réle de la logique dans la formation scientifique du droit. 
A. Job: La méthode en chimie. H. Norero: La Philosophie de Wundt. 

Vol. xvi, 3.—F. Colonna d’Istria: Bichat et la biologie contemporaine. J. Mal- 
didier : Les caractéristiques probables de Timage vcraie. M. Winter: Importance 
philosophique de la théorie des nombres. H. Norero: La Philosophie de Wundt. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Ernics. Vol. xviii, No. 3.—J. 8. Mackenzie: The 
Problem of Moral Instruction. A discussion of the difficulties incident to moral 
instruction due to lack of agreement as to principles and lack of qualified teachers. 
Mabel Atkinson: The Struggle for Existence in Relation to Morals and Religion. 
George H. Mead: The Philosophical Basis of Ethics. Waldo L. Cook: Wars and 
Labor Wars. The strike, or labor war, is compared with war betweenstates. Evolu- 
tion of the right to strike, its incitements to violence and its relations to the whole 
community. A. C. Pigou: The Ethics of Nietzsche. H. W. Wright: Evolution and 
the Self-Realization Theory. Ray Madding McConnell: The Ethics of State Inter- 
ference in the Domestic Relations. 


Rivista Iravtana pit Socrorocia. Anno xii, Fasc. 1.—G. Beloch: Picerche sulla 
storia della popolazione di Modena e del Modenese. B. Brugi: Eguaglianza di 
diritto e diseguaglianze di fatto. F. Coletti: Alcuni caratteri antropometrici dei 
Sardi e la questione della degenerazione della razza. G. Luzzatto: La proprieta 
fondiaria nell’ epoca precomunale. F. Flora: Per un trattato completo di economia 
politica. A. Pagano: Del concetto di persona giuridica di diritto pubblico. 

Anno xii, Fase. ii. A Tamburini: La pazzia nell’ evoluzione della civilta. 
W. Cunningham : 1] cristianesimo e i moderni ideali sociali. P. Bonfante : 7’endenze 
e metodi recenti negli studi storici. A. Solmi: La diffusione della civilta romana e 
della civilta britannica. 


Man. Vol. viii, No. 4.—Worthington G. Smith: England: Archeology. 
“Eoliths.” C. Partridge: Folklore. The Killing of the Divine King. J. Gray: 
Physical Anthropology: Pigmentation. Prof. R. W. Reid: Solomon Islands. 

Vol. viii, No. 5.—R. Campbell Thompson: Africa: Sudan. The Ancient Gold- 
mines at Gebét in the Eastern Sudan. David I. Bushnell: America, North. Primi- 
tive Salt-Making in the Mississippi Valley. Rev. J. Jette: America, North-West. 
On the Language of the Ten’a (11). Rev. R. Ashington Bullen: England: Archao- 
logy. Further Stone Implements from Harlyn Bay. 

Vol. viii, No. 6.—R. E. Dennett: Africa, West. At the back of the Black Man's 
Mind. C. Punch: Africa, West. Further Notes on the Relation of the Bronze 
Heads to the Carved Tusks, Benin City. A. Lang: Obituary. Alfred William 
Howitt.. Prof. Eug. Dubois: Physical Anthropology: Pigmentation. C. M. Wood- 
ford : Solomon Islands. 


Revue pes Erupes ErHNocrapuigues et Sociorociguves, March 1908.—A van 
Gennep: Une nourelle écriture négre; sa portée théorique. The discovery has been 
made by Herr Géhring of a system of writing among the Bamum, the second known 
to have been invented by negroes. The system has only lately been formulated. It 
consists largely of ideograms. Gaudefroy-Demonbynes : Fites, métiers, noms d’agent 
et noms de métier en arabe. Linguistic changes as regards certain names may be 
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interpreted sociologically by reference to the evolution of funeral rites which pass 
from the hands of the family to those of paid professionals. A. Werner: Some Notes 
on the Bushmen Race. Maurice Delafosse: Lv peuple Siéna ou Sénoufo (suite). 
Gabriel Ferrand : Note sur le calandrier malgache et le Fandruana (suite ). 


Yate Review. Vol. xvii, No. 1.—Henry C. Emery: Ten Years’ Regulation of 
the Stock Exchange in Germany. Failure of the German system of stock-exchange 
control. While succeeding in diminishing speculation, it eliminated the better element 
from the market, transferred business to foreign exchanges and narrowed the market 
to a small professional group. Lester W. Zartman: Mistakes in State Regulation of 
the Insurance Business. The enactments of the State legislatures have been character- 
ised by contlicting aims and ignorance of the issues. The remedy suggested is in 
laws securing publicity and responsibility, these laws to be enforced by a national 
department of insurance. Max Ferrand: The West and the Principles of the Revolu- 
tion. The relation of the Colonies to Great Britain at the time of the Revolution 
was duplicated in the internal relation of the frontier to the coast. W. W. 
Willoughby : 7'he Political Theories of John W. Burgess. A critical estimate of 
Professor Burgess’ theories as found in his Political Science and Comparative Con- 
stitutional Law. Henry 8. Lyon: What Proportion of Voters neglect to go to the 
Polls? The normal average of voters for presidential elections is 84°5 per cent. 
Deducting the disqualified from the remainder, it is found that 85 per cent. 
voluntarily abstain. 


Tue Economic Journat. Vol. xviii, No. 70.—Prof. W. J. Ashley: The Ealarge- 
ment of Economics. The study of economics in England is passing from the old 
academic basis to one more closely related to the business requirements of the com- 
munity. Prof. A. C. Pigou: Equilibrium under Bilateral Monopoly. Miss B. L. 
Hutchins: Gaps in our Factory Legislation. Advocates reforms in the way of 
shortening the hours of work, improving the regulations for health and increasing 
wages, the latter involving control of the fine-system. R. A. Bray: The Equalisation 
of Rates in London. William Smith: Back to the Lend. Progress of the small- 
holdings movement in Scotland. In small-holdings generally, the success of experi- 
ments has been indifferent. Dependance upon conditions and methods. F. 0. Lyons; 
A Plea for Reform in the Assessment of Railways. 


QuarTERLy JourNaL or Economics. Vol. xxii, No. 3.—F. W. Taussig: Capital, 
Interest and Diminishing Returns. Henry C. Adams: Administrative Supervision of 
Railways under the Twentieth Section of the Act to Regulate Commerce. Alvin 8. 
Johnson : The Relation of Monopoly Price to the Rate of Interest. Victor 8. Clark : 
Australian Economic Problems. I. The Railways. Edward Sherwood Meade: The 
Price Policy of the United States Steel Corporation. 
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NOTES AND NOTICES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL VISITS ASSOCIATION. 


As a result of some experimental visits to Denmark, Sweden and Norway, the 
International Visits Association has been founded this year. The Earl of Stamford, 
who has taken part in a visit to Denmark, is the president; the council numbers 
amongst its members Professor Edgeworth, Professor Geddes, Mrs. J. R. Macdonald, 
Mr. Michael Sadler, Professor Vinogradoff, Mr. Sidney Webb, and Mr. Philip 
Wicksteed. 

The object of the international visits is to give the people of different countries 
an opportunity of making each other’s acquaintance, in person, and of learning 
something of each other’s institutions, on the spot. With this object, courses of 
lectures have been arranged in Copenhagen, Stockholm and Christiania, on the 
most characteristic features of the different countries, their history, government, 
institutions and literature. These lectures are delivered in English by “native” 
lecturers, who themselves are either among the leaders of the different movements, 
or else, as teachers and officials, have practical acquaintance with the different 
systems and institutions. In connection with the lectures, visits have been paid, 
under ‘‘native’’ guidance, to the most characteristic institutions of the country 
while, at receptions and debates, the visitors and ‘“‘natives"’ have learned to know 
something of each other and to interchange views on different subjects. The visitors 
are not all English : since the first year there have always been some Dutch among 
them and, on one occasion, a small party came from Bohemia. 

Five visits have been paid to Denmark, one to Sweden, and one to Norway. 
This year, the last visit is to be repeated. The programme has been drawn up 
with the help of Hr. Chr. L. Lange, the secretary of the Nobel Committee and the 
University of Christiania has kindly placed a lecture-room and office at the disposal 
of the party. The lectures are given in English by some of the best Norwegian 
authorities on the different subjects. They are arranged in five sections :—‘‘ The 
History of Norway,” “Social and Industrial Life,” ‘‘Government and Institutions,” 
‘Social Movements,”’ ‘“‘ Norwegian Literature and Art.’’ The programme may be 
had on application to the Hon. Secretary, Miss F. M. Butlin, Old Headington, 
Oxford. A glance at the syllabus which accompanies each lecture wil! show that 
there is much that is likely to interest English visitors in the state of Norway. 
Manhood suffrage, one chamber parliamentarism, unrestricted municipal activities, 
employment bureaus, women with votes, five daily Socialist papers, local veto at 
work, total prohibition in certain districts, peasant proprietors, co-operative dairies, 
commercial banks, smal! holdings and state holdings might almost be called sensa- 
tional items in the light of some burning questions here at home. For those who 
are interested in social and national questions, these lectures form a complete 
guide-book with the additional advantage that, as questions are allowed, difficulties 
may be solved on the spot. F. M. B. 


At the last meeting of the Senate of the University of London a resolution was 
passed making a paper on “Social Philosophy and Comparative Ethics” one of the 
nine required for the B.A. (Honours) examination in Philosophy. For this paper the 
following syllabus was adopted. 

T. General Conditions of Social Life. 
Ethical Principles and Psychological Factors. 
Personality and the Community. 
Self Interest, Duty, and Social Feeling. 
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II. Social Organisation. 
The Family. 
The Social Unit. 
Political Society. 
The State and Political Obligation. 
Greek Views of the State. The Social Contract. 
The Principles of the Greatest Happiness, and of the Realisation of 

Personality in Society. 
III. Moral Aspects of Social Relations. Morality in relation to Law and Custom. 
(a) Rights. 
The Law of Nature. Modern conceptions of the Basis of Rights. 
Caste and Class Relations. Slavery and Serfdom. 
Liberty and Equality. 
Fundamental Principles of International Law and Morality. 
(5) Sanctions. 

Responsibility. 
Reward and Punishment. 
Revenge and Justice. 

IV. Property. Its basis and functions. 

V. Moral Evolution—Its meaning and criteria. 

Factors in Growth. Moral Psychology. Morals and Religion. 
Morals and the Social Order. 

Another of the nine papers may be on Economics, A®sthetics, Experimental 

Psychology or Sociology. If chosen in Sociology the following syllabus will be used. 


Sytiasus in Socro.ocy. 
Note.—As the subject of Sociology has been so recently introduced, it is thought 
desirable to indicate the scope of the subject as set forth in the following Syllabus. 
In dealing with this subject in the Examination candidates will be allowed a 
choice of questions. 

1. Sociology in its relations to Biology and Psychology. The principle of 
evolution applied to Social Phenomena. 

2. Forms of Family Structure :—Maternal and Paternal Descent. Power of 
the Head of the Family. Joint and individual property. Regulation 
of Marriage. Position of Women. 

3. The Forms of Social Structure:—The Clan and Tribe. Monarchy, 
Feudalism, the City State. The Modern State. Federal Government. 

4. The Development of Social Control:—The Blood Feud. Retaliation. 

° Compensation. Primitive Courts and Processes. The Oaths and the 
Ordeal. Growth of Public Justice and Rational Procedure. In- 
dividual and Collective Responsibility. Punishment and Prevention 
of Crime. 

5. Religious and other beliefs in their bearing on social relations. Influence 
of Magic, Animism, Ancestor-worship, Polytheism, the World 
Religions, on Social Morality. Antithesis of Temporal and Spiritual 
Powers. 


At the last meeting of the Council of the Sociological Society, Lieut.-Colonel 
Ernest Roberts, I.M.S., was appointed Assis. Hon. Secretary. 





